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After the French 


By FRANCOIS 


E had a merry Christmas here in France, in spite of 

a government crisis, and a happy New Year, still 

without a cabinet. But January brought us a new 

Government. Is it, like the previous one, to last more 
than nine months; or, like the last but one, to fall in six weeks? But 
many Frenchmen think that three crises in twelve months are 
perhaps more than our political organism can tolerate in the present 
world juncture, even though it is accustomed by long use to such 
repeated shocks. 

During the last ten months of 1952, M. Pinay managed France 
as he used to manage his own provincial leather factory: with 
caution and thrift. He devoted himself to the fight against inflation, 
to his effort to balance the budget without increasing taxes, and 
to bring prices down, or at least to prevent them from rising. His 
opponents, and some of his friends, warned him that he should do 
more than give a fresh impulse to industrial production and to 
French exports, in order to reduce the deficit in our foreign trade, 
as well as limited but growing unemployment at home. Some of 
them also accused him of leaving foreign policy entirely in the 
hands of M. Robert Schuman, and M. Robert Schuman of concen- 
trating himself on his effort to build European unity to the point 
of conceding too much to Germany, while, in their view, he did 
not do enough to refresh our policy in North Africa. Indeed, 
although M. Pinay’s cabinet fell over a minor budget issue, foreign 
affairs played a greater part than in any other crisis since 1947, 
and our Foreign Secretary was its second victim. M. Pinay’s fall 
thus changed only a few names in the cabinet’s list. A great 
business man, M. Mayer, who was immediately after the war 


Cabinet Reshuffle 


WEYMULLER 


Minister of Transport, and as such responsible for the recovery 
of the French railways, replaced the provincial industrialist, and 
M. Bidault came back to the Quai d’Orsay. 

Still, the political composition of the new cabinet is almost the 
same as that of its predecessor: a right-wing and right-of-the- 
centre coalition, including mainly Conservatives, Radicals (who 
now are about as conservative as their right-wing neighbours) and 
Roman Catholic M.R.P.s, a number of whom are still longing for 
the days when they were not the left wing of a predominantly 
conservative coalition, but the hub of a middle-of-the-road com- 
bination including the Socialists. The cabinet’s budget proposals 
are about the same as those of M. Pinay. The fight against inflation 
remains in the foreground. Even our foreign policy will not be 
substantially changed, in spite of so much fuss abroad about M. 
Schuman’s departure. On the whole, a reshuffle rather than a really 
new deal. The big change is that General de Gaulle’s supporters 
now vote for the cabinet, which they had never done before: but 
for how long, nobody knows. 

Then, you will ask—and a lot of Frenchmen are asking—was 
this crisis really necessary? And would it not be possible to change 
institutions which are working so badly? Indeed, there is a majority 
among our political leaders, and especially in the present govern- 
ment coalition, in favour of constitutional reform. Some of them 
would like to drop the Constitution of our Fourth Republic 
altogether, to come back to the more flexible clauses of the Third 
Republic’s Charter, the old 1875 Constitution. Still, the old charter 
would probably not rally a majority. It never protected us against 
government instability. There is broad agreement now to amend 
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only a few articles in the text voted in 1946. Practice has shown 
up its biggest defects. Napoleon said that a Constitution shoul 
be ‘ short and obscure’. Our 1946 Constitution is desperately long 
and precise. Its authors hoped to build strong and stable govern- 
ments, when they obliged the Prime Minister to rally an absolute 
majority in the National Assembly before he chose his own col- 
leagues: then, they believed, the Assembly would be firmly com- 
mitted to support him. Later on, the Assembly could overthrow him 
only by an absolute majority after a full day’s reflection. 

Alas, the good intentions of our 1946 legislators only paved a 
constitutionally hellish maze, from which it has been increasingly 
difficult to extract a new cabinet. The first change in our Con- 
stitution would be to abolish the present procedure by which a 
Prime Minister is appointed, and to come back to pre-war practice: 
the President of the Republic designates the Prime Minister in con- 
formity with parliamentary majority, the Prime Minister forms 
his cabinet, thtn the House votes for—or against—it, by a simple 
majority. A widespread view is also that most of the limitations 
which have prevented so far any cabinet from using its right 


to dissolve the House should be removed. M. Pleven even went ~ 


as far recently as to recommend that dissolution should be auto- 
matic in the event of confidence being withdrawn from the Govern- 
ment less than eighteen months after the investiture of a Prime 
Minister. The threat of dissolution would be a deterrent from 
recklessness in overthrowing cabinets. Another change would be 
to re-establish some of the prerogatives of the pre-war Senate to 
the Council of the Republic (our Upper House), in order to restore 
a better parliamentary balance. 


Need for Constitutional Reform 

There are other clauses still which the last House, as early as 
1950, had decided to change. Since then, only committees have 
been discussing the reform without undue haste, but the new 
cabinet seems determined to intervene. And as the Gaullists no 
longer want to destroy the present regime at one stroke; but admit 
that it could be improved by degrees, constitutional reform should 
become feasible in the near future. Will it be enough? Probably 
not. We have too many political parties and our coalition cabinets 
are unstable because few coalitions are stable. A good electoral law 
could do much to prevent politicians from creating too many 
splinter-groups. There is a tendency now to abandon our propor- 
tional representation machinery and to come back frankly to the 
system which was in force during the major part of the Third 


Republic, and which there was a direct tie between the elector. 


and ‘his’ deputy. It is not sure that this tendency will finally 
win. I personally would prefer a strong injection of good English 
horse-sense: but it seems that your voting machinery used here 
might favour the Communist candidate in a number of consti- 
tuencies. What a pity that it was never tried over here before there 
was a Communist Party! 

Whatever the fate of constitutional or electoral reform, I doubt 
whether our cabinets will ever be as stable as a British government 
or a President of the United States: French individualism will 
always be stronger than any written law. On the other hand, never 
was our government paralysed by an interlude comparable to an 
American election, and I doubt whether there has been any more 
fickleness in our foreign policy (for instance) since the end of the 
war than in the foreign policy of most other countries. We had 
only two foreign secretaries in more than eight years, and both 
belonged to the same political party. There must be somewhere 
deep in the French nature a strong counterpoise to our too well- 
known political instability. 

At any rate, the Fourth Republic has stood well enough so far 
the pressure of the two main political forces which threatened her 
since the liberation of France: General de Gaulle’s movement, 
and the Communist Party. The Gaullists, as we have seen, no 
longer speak. of boycotting a regime which they utterly condemned 


at the beginning. Their internal] disagreements last year caused the 
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secession of thirty of their members in the National Assembly. 
They are no longer the biggest parliamentary group, and an even 
more serious split might have taken place, had the majority of 
the group not agreed to vote for M. Mayer in January. The 
Communists have their own troubles. The Government is prosecut- 
ing some of their leaders under an accusation of plotting against the 
internal and external security of the’state. At the same time the 
party’s leadership has just- expelled André Marty, one of the 
senior so-called heroes of the working class in France, after having 
vainly tried to obtain a thorough self-accusation from him. Strong 


action was also taken against Charles Tillon, the leader of the _ 
Communist partisans during the war, and Georges Guingouin, one ; 


of the ablest Maquis leaders in central France. Maybe the -Com- 
munists needed scapegoats to explain the failure of their anti- 
Ridgway demonstrations last year, and of the political strikes 
which followed. Experts also suggest that they were ordered by 
Moscow to drive out a few men who did not toe the line. 

These heretics may not have accepted easily the Russian policy 
of arming eastern Germany and proposing to rearm a reunited 
Germany. The French bloodless purge was part of the European- 
wide purge which has been going on in all Communist parties, 
but the next municipal elections might show a deficit in Com- 
munist following among those who were attracted to its Com- 
munism at the time of the Resistance. 

Resistance and the occupation are still vivid memories in the 
minds of those who fought or suffered ten or twelve years ago. 
From time to time, one of the last war crime trials brings face to 
face some of the torturers and those who survived among the 
tortured. A military court is about to sentence some of those re- 
sponsible for the most appalling massacre of the occupation. At 
Oradour, near Limoges, in 1944, a German SS. unit mustered 
and murdered the whole population: 190 men were pushed into 
barns, shot by machine-guns and burnt—dead and wounded helter- 
skelter: 245 women and 207 children were locked up in the 
church, shot and burned in about the same manner. Only five men 
and one woman managed to escape. It was possible to arrest only 
very few members of the killers’ ‘ unit’, and the most painful side 
of it is that, among them, those who were taken most easily were 
twelve Alsatians, twelve Frenchmen forcibly enrolled into the 
German army because the Nazis treated Alsace as a German 
country. At the time the Oradour trial began, the torturers of 
Schirmeck were about to be sentenced: Schirmeck, one of the 
worst concentration camps, where hundreds of Alsatians were tor- 
tured to death because they—or their sons—had refused to serve 
in the German army. 


Dramatic British Action Approved 


We know that many Germans regret the good old Hitler times. 
We were not surprised over here to read the news about the Nazi 
plot in the British zone. May I say that we were pleased by such 
‘a quick and dramatic British action against those who still dream of 
rebuilding the Third Reich? But when the Bonn Agreements have 
replaced the Occupation Statute, such an action will become im- 
possible. This is-an ominous consequence to ponder: not to reject 
ratification of the Bonn Agreements, not to regret what has been 
done to build up a European community, including western 
Germany. Something must be done to give the Germans other 
prospects than grudging isolation or a new Rapallo. 

During the recent crisis it was written abroad that the European 
policy of France was being buried because M. Schuman was 
leaving the Quai d’Orsay. Well, the corpse is in good health; 
ithere is still a majority in favour of the Schuman Plan in the 
French parliament. But the Nazi plot will give fresh arguments 
to many of its members who accept the European Defence Com- 
munity, including Germany, only if it is to be closely associated 
with Britain. So we have good reasons to wish M. Bidault and 
M. Mayer good luck when they go to London this month. 

; —Home Service 
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The European Coal and Steel Community 


By KENNETH MATTHEWS, B.B.C. special correspondent 


HE European Coal and Steel Community is just half-way 
to its first birthday. I shall not easily forget the night last 
July when it was born. I spent that night sitting—or sprawling 


—on the main staircase of the Quai d’Orsay, the Foreign _ before. 


Ministry in Paris, waiting with the newspaper correspondents while the 


“Ministers of the six countries argued in the 
green marble dining-room above. At rare 
intervals, one or other of the ministers would 
come out for a breath of fresh air. They 
were the great figures of the European scene 
who passed and repassed us on the staircase 
during those interminable hours: M. Schu- 
man of France, whose name was justly linked 
with the Coal and Steel Plan in its begin- 
nings; Dr. Adenauer, the Federal German 
Chancellor, exclaiming ‘ Poor Europe! ’ and 
throwing out both hands in a gesture of 
mock-despair because the conference . was 
going through one of its pettier phases; 
Signor de Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minis- 
ter, all smiles, playing the mediator between 
France and Germany; and finally, the most 
inconspicuous of those who went up the stair- 
case that night, a man so removed-from the 
limelight that only the knowledgeable recog- 
nised him—M. Monnet, the future President 
of the Coal and Steel High Authority. 

Some of the stubbornest argument in the 
conference room raged about the choice of 
city for headquarters of the Coal and Steel 
Community. M. Schuman dropped a bomb- 
shell by suggesting Saarbriicken in the dis- 
puted Saarland. There were votes for 
Brussels, Turin, The 
Hague. In the end, 
the Coal and Steel 
Assembly was sent to 
Strasbourg, and the 
other institutions, in- 
cluding the High 
Authority, to the 
capital of the smallest 
of the partners, little 
Luxembourg. These 
agreements were 
clinched at the weary 
hour of five o’clock in 
the morning, when 
dawn was just break- 
ing over the river 
Seine flowing by out- 
side the front doors; 
and the thoughtful 
M. Schuman des- 
patched three waiters 
with trays of cham- 
pagne and sandwiches 
for the journalists on 
the staircase; and 

| close behind the sand- 
wiches came the ofh- 
cial communiqué, 
giving the results of 
the conference. A new 
empire had come into 

| existence. to which 


A 


M. Jean Monnet, President of the Coal and Steel High 


Authority 


The headquarters of the Coal and Steel High Authority, Luxembourg 


each of the six countries had surrendered some sovereign powers, but 
what sort of empire it was, and what it would accomplish, few cared 
to prophesy, because nothing quite like it had been seen in the world 


The High Authority was, in fact, a government. It had the task of 


governing not nations but the coal-mines and 
the steel mills of nations. A business man 
might think of it as a gigantic ‘ merger ’— 
an efficiency plan for combining the heavy 
industries of six countries with a total popu- 
lation as big as the United States. But the 
Coal and Steel Plan aimed at much more 
than this. Its basic aim was to prevent further 
war in Europe, especially war between France 
and Germany. This is the motive which in- 
spires M. Monnet, the President of the High 
Authority. A friend of M. Monnet’s told me: 
“He wants to get the affairs of France and 
Germany so mixed up, economically, politic- 
ally, and militarily, that they will have no 
interest in quarrelling—and if they find the 
interest, they will not have the ability’. The 
High Authority was given the powers to carry 
out this policy without interference from the 
national governments. The only ckeck on its 
powers was the Assembly of seventy-eight 
parliamentarians from the six countries—the 
Coal and Steel Assembly. The High 
Authority was bound to appear before this 
Assembly and render regular account of 
itself; and the Assembly could confirm or 
dismiss the High Authority as it saw fit. 
Roughly, it is the same sort of control as 
is exercised by a 
national parliament 
over a national gov- 
ernment, except that 
the coal and steel in- 
stitutions do not de- 
pend on a direct vote 
of the people. 

I listened recently 
to the Coal and Steel 
Assembly debating 
the High Authority’s 
first report. The de- 
bate took place in the 
House~ of Europe 
Assembly Hall in 
Strasbourg and it was 
open to the public. 
Members of the 
Assembly made their 
remarks, favourable 
or unfavourable; and 
out on the front 
benches, like a govern- 
ment in power, the 
members of the High 
Authority sat, ready 
to reply to criticisms. 
There were a number 
of criticisms. Some- 
body complained that 
the report was late; it 
had been in his hands 
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for only two days, and he had not had the time to study it properly. 
Somebody else asked that the next report should give more details about 
the budget; this suggestion was applauded. Other speakers stressed the 
difficulties some of their national industries would have to face when the 
barriers went down and coal and steel were thrown into a common 
market. The spokesmen of the High Authority made very modest 
rejoinders. This first report dealt only with preparations; the real work 
would begin when the common market was opened, in February for coal, 
in April for steel. Until then they advised the Assembly to wait and 
see. The second report, next May, would be something to bite on. 

M. Monnet spoke twice himself, at the beginning and end of the 
debate. and appealed to the Assembly to see the High Authority safely 
through its difficult early days. ‘I believe’, he said, ‘that one of the 
chief causes of weakness in our continental countries is not merely 
our divisions, but the carelessness with which we treat our institutions. 
Look at the sense of continuity, the spirit of resolution, which Britain 
and America derive from the respect they pay to their institutions ’. 


The High Authority at Home 

After the debate in Strasbourg ended, I went on to Luxembourg 
to visit the High Authority at home. I found a pleasantly old-fashioned 
building, with rambling corridors and lofty rooms, overlooking the 
deep ravine which cuts the city so dramatically in two. The flags of the 
six countries drooped over the main door. The electric lights burned on 
in the windows long after neighbouring offices had shut up and gone 
home for the night. M. Monnet keeps late hours; and those who work 
with him often have to ring up at the last minute and cancel their 
dinner engagements. It is a point of principle with M. Monnet not to 
accumulate a large bureaucracy. At the moment, he is running his High 
Authority with fewer than 300 people, including the inevitable trans- 
lators; and he proposes to run his taxation system without any tax- 
collectors—which causes some sceptics to question whether he will be 
able to get his money in at all. 

The system is a simple one. Every month, a reminder note goes out 
from the High Authority to the various coal and steel businesses in the 
six countries. Every business calculates its own tax, based on the value 
of its production, and pays it into a local bank. The High Authority 
believes that pride in their production figures will help most firms 
to confess their fair share of tax. The revenue expected is about 
£20,000,000 a year. Very little of it will be spent on maintaining the 
coal and steel institutions. Most of it will be used for modernising 
machinery and getting houses built for the workers. M. Monnet describes 
it as ‘ the first European tax’, meaning the first tax collected not for a 
national but for a supra-national government. It will add substantially 
to the power and independence of the Coal and Steel Community. 

The next big date in the Community’s calendar is February 10, the 
opening of the common market for coal, iron-ore and scrap. In the 
Strasbourg debate, members of the High Authority had said frankly: 
“We don’t know what the consequences of the common market will be’. 
Theoretically, on that day, customs duties cease, firms must quote the 
same price to every customer, a coal merchant in Holland can order 
his next supplies from the Ruhr with as little formality as if he bought 
from his own back door. But what will really happen? Will the 
traditional flow and pattern of European trade be sharply changed? 
Several experts to whom I put this question in Luxembourg thought 
no. Some new movements might take place, but mostly because, with 
the barriers gone, trade would be taking its natural channels again. For 
example, more Lorraine iron and Saarland coal might go to Germany. 
Ruhr coal might be carried economically to the west coast of France. 
Or big cities like Paris, with the six countries to choose from, might 
look round for cheaper sources of coal-supply. 

Nobody doubted that the common market would cause hardship here 
and there. Some suggested that the railways would be losers: they had 
been in the habit of adding costs every time a trainload of coal crossed a 
frontier. Frenchmen feared that their scrap, which was the cheapest 
in the six countries, would be bought up by the others and themselves 
left to buy it back again at higher prices. Germans feared a domestic 
row: the Hausfrau has been getting her coal cheaper than the foreign 
customer and will have to pay the same price from February 10. 
Some of the Belgian coal is so expensive that Belgian mines will have 
to be treated as a special case. These and similar problems have grown 
in intensity as the date of the common market draws closer. The 
business interests have got more and more nervous, and communicated 
some of their nervousness to their governments. The High Authority 
has made two things clear: that it will go ahead with its plans, as it is 
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bound to ‘do under the treaty; but that it has powers to soften any. 


sudden blow that might cripple a-particular business. M. Monnet has 
adopted a method of work which is calculated to bring progress without 
shock. The key figures in the world of coal and steel number perhaps 
250 throughout the six countries: M. Monnet keeps in touch with them 
all. By this means, he not only secures the maximum of consent for 
each step he takes; he can also measure the weight of opposition 
and know from what quarter it comes. b 

Since the High Authority is a kind of government, it has naturally 
attracted delegations from abroad, which are really embassies. The 
Swedes have sent one; so have the Americans; the Austrians are 
on the point of doing so. But the strongest foreign delegation comes 
from Britain, which has the keenest interest in the fate of the Coal 


and Steel Community. The six countries of the Community produce © 


as much coal, and twice as much steel, as Britain; and if they succeed 
in exploiting their pooled resources, they will become a single and most 
formidable competitor, on Britain’s doorstep. That is why, within 
three weeks of the setting up of the High Authority, the Foreign Office 
sent Sir Cecil Weir, a Scot with a long. experience of public and 
private business, off to Luxembourg ‘for the purpose of working out 
an intimate and enduring association with the new Community’. His 
delegation includes one man with the rank of minister and two more 
with the rank of under-secretary—weighty enough to bear comparison 
with British embassies in Washington or Paris. It also includes a 
woman, Miss Ackroyd, whom the French have nicknamed La Dame 
d Acier, because she was once director of the United Nations Steel 
Division at Geneva. M. Monnet would like the British to enter into a 
formal treaty with the Community, defining rights and obligations on 
both sides; but the British have said that they prefer to deal with 
questions as they arise. So a joint committee has been set up, presided 
over by M. Monnet; on this committee the British and the six have 
discussed how to overcome the coal shortage, and how British exports 
of coal to the continent might be increased, and similar matters. 


‘A Sovereign Position’ 


Sir Cecil Weir described M. Monnet to me as ‘the first man, 
outside kings and queens and presidents, to hold a sovereign position ’. 
And all those, both inside and outside the Community, who have to 
deal with M. Monnet acknowledge his dominating influence. They pay 
him a compliment usually reserved for dictators by asking who could 
possibly succeed him. Yet he appears the most unassuming of men. 
He goes for a long walk every morning for exercise; he climbs the 
mountains at the week-ends; he is devoted to his family. Otherwise, 
his life is the High Authority, its success and independence, and the 
European peace which he believes it can guarantee. Some people who 
look ahead confidently to a world organised technically rather than 
politically are already pointing to the High Authority as a model 
of its institutions and to M. Monnet as the type of the future ruler. 

—General Overseas Service 


Jan Christian Smuts, by J. C. Smuts (Cassell, 25s.) is a very lively and 
readable account of the great man’s life and person—above all the person. 
The first point that stands out from the story is that the calamitous Boer 
War had a good outcome in this one life at least. Years of hard campaign- 
ing made sure that this brilliant but almost book-worm student emerged 
as a new being, still severely simple in his tastes, most fully himself at 
home, or on veld ‘or poe always a man of action. Very soon, 
and for nearly twenty years after, he was plunged in affairs. For him his 
chosen life task was to work to heal the breach between Briton and Boer. 
To this end he became prime mover in the campaign for Union, prime 
framer of its constitution. It is too soon to pronounce finally on this pre- 
ference for Union rather than federation. But, Union having been 
achieved, he joined Botha in the painful duty of taking the field against 
rebels of his own kin in 1914. Still holding by the bargain with Britain 
that produced the Union, he toiled manfully throughout the years of the 
first war, on the field in west and east Africa, and in the British War 
Cabinet, powerfully contributing to the moulding of the new Common- 
wealth. So little was there of self-seeking in all this that it was only on the 
death of General Botha in 1918 that Smuts emerged as Prime Minister. 
Still later, in the hope that unity was at last becoming real, he again so 
far humbled himself as to serve for six years under a less congenial master, 
General Hertzog, becoming Prime Minister once again only in the crisis 
of 1939. By this time, it is to be observed, it was a new Smuts. The most 
striking contribution this book makes is to bring out the mental and 
physical renewal that came from eight quieter years at Irene on his fall 
from office in 1924. It was only then he was really able to return to his 
first love, books, bringing to the interpretation of science and philosophy 
the unique experience of so many years of front-rank life. ; 
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Germany's Lost Provinces 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


N a recent lecture at an American university a German ‘historian ’ 

and ‘expert on eastern affairs’, Dr. Herbert Rauschning, gave a 

convincing explanation of why hardly one of his countrymen can 

accept Germany’s existing eastern frontiers. It was not, he said, 
simply because Germany without her provinces was no more than a 
‘torso’, an ‘unfinished structure’. It was not only because Germany— 
and Europe—had lost a buffer against the east, nor even that the march 
of history had been reversed. For, said Rauschning, the current theory 
that Germans entered these provinces as conquerors was a ‘foreign 
fairy tale’. They were the exponents of a ‘ cultural expansion ’ eastwards 
which he compared with the movement in the opposite direction of 
the American pioneers during the nineteenth century. Rauschning 
maintains, quite simply, that the loss of the eastern provinces has 
“upset the balance of Europe’. He compares the fall of Prussia with 
the dissolution of the Hapsburg Dual Monarchy. ‘ Politically’, he 
declared, ‘Germany and east-central Europe is the core of a middle 
zone between west and east’. And his conclusion is that, short of the 
establishment of a strong, vital, evolutionary, united Europe, world 
peace can best be secured by the presence of a strong, whole Germany— 
the ‘ mediator ’ between east and west. 


A Growing Campaign 
Rauschning’s theory is only one of the basic arguments behind th 
campaign for the return of Germany’s lost eastern territories, a cam- 
paign which has successfully maintained its impetus during the difficult 
period of negotiating with the west from a position of extreme weakness, 
and which will certainly gather force during the supposedly .coming 
period of treating with the Russians from a position of strength. The 
agents of this campaign are the 10,000,000 refugees in the Federal 
German Republic, and their unanimity of thought on the subject of the 
Oder-Neisse line does not depend on their having once lived east of it. 
A Sudeten German, for instance, cannot visualise much chance of his 
ever returning home if the Oder-Neisse line has not previously been 
adjusted. A Brandenburger or a Saxon cannot, in any event, visualise 

an eastern frontier within fifty miles of Berlin and Dresden. 

As a result, it has been fairly easy to mobilise the eastern Sudeten 
and Balkan refugees of German origin into their Landmannschaften 
organisations, which have fostered local traditions, literature, habits of 
speech, and knowledge of the ‘homeland’. The next step, almost 
certainly, will be the establishment of Landmannschaften for the lately 
dissolved provinces of the Soviet zone; for there are now nearly 
2,000,000 refugees from these in the Federal Republic. A mass of 
‘refugee literature’ is being circulated in western Germany and its 


“main purpose is to keep alive hope and revisionist aims. One of the most 


obvious ways of doing this is by spreading the story that the Poles and 
Czechs have failed to resettle the old Germanic lands. ‘ Alders and 
briars cover our Pomeranian cornlands’ is one headline in an edition 
of the Refugee Press Service, and ‘40,000 acres in the Leba valley 
revert to desert’. In the once-flourishing little port of Heydekrug, 
we are told, it is now impossible to buy even a rusty nail; the meadows 
of the Warthegau are a mass of thistles and the tidy villages of east 
Prussia have been turned into pigsties, with slops, rubbish, and 
manure littering the main street, and pavements disintegrating into ruts 
and holes in the muddy ground. These stories—apart from usually 
being true—serve the object of awakening the Germanic instinct for 
orderliness and of strengthening the average refugee’s purpose of 
returning to his old home and throwing out the evil forces of nature 
as well as the ‘eastern barbarians’. This is the way in which a new 
Teutonic crusade could be born. 

For the weight of refugee propaganda is hardly guessed at abroad 


‘and not generally realised even in Germany itself. The Refugee Press 


Service in Gottingen puts out a twenty-page weekly digest. For home 
and foreign consumption there are 223 refugee newspapers and 
periodicals. Of these, 157 represent the Landmannschaften and there 
are fifty-one for the Sudetenland alone, and forty-one for Silesia. The 
Landmannschaften papers, writes a Dr. Durth, have one special pur- 


pose. Many refugees become ‘integrated’ in west German life. Each 
one of these represents a ‘loss to us by assimilation’. These papers, 
then, must ‘win two new kinsmen for every one lost’. Their task is 
“to recruit for Ostdeutschtum ’, and to tell the world what east Germany 
means to its own country and to Europe as a whole. These papers are 
fighting for the past. How easily this can be done was illustrated by a 
clear and probably truthful account published by the Refugee Press 
Service of ‘ changes’ in the lost territories since 1945. Thus, 3,000,000 
acres of farming land have been allowed to go to waste. The once 
profitable 200-acre farms have been split up into innumerable, ‘ un- 
economic’ eighteen-acre holdings. Today there is only one school to 
every 1,147 inhabitants, as against one to 715 before the war. The 
school population has declined from 1,600,000 to 560,000. Once there 
was a theatre or cinema for every 130 people, now for every 1,000. 
Hospital accommodation has dropped by forty per cent. The impact 
of this sort of fact can easily be appreciated. Supposing an Englishman 
were told the same about an ‘ occupied’ East Anglia? 

Obviously there is an element of danger in this slogging campaign 
to ensure that the refugees should realise the deterioration resulting from 
the arrival of ‘inferior’ easterners and should be stimulated to work 
and wait for ‘the Return’. There is even more danger in the arguments 
introduced by German historians. Typical of the German aptitude for 
rewriting history was an article published in the Refugee Press Service 
by a Professor Laubert. This man sees no reason why the future 
Germany should be restricted to its 1937 boundaries—whose very 
existence he probably regards as sufficient justification for Hitler to 
have gone to war. He therefore analyses the three partitions of Poland, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, in terms of Teutonic logic. By 
joining in the First Partition, writes Professor Laubert, Frederick the 
Great earned the gratitude of all Europeans by restricting Russia’s gains. 
In any case, by seizing part of Poland, Russia only righted the wrong 
done to her at the Treaty of Thorn, 306 years before. The Second 
Partition of Poland in 1792, Professor Laubert thinks, was ‘ entirely 
the fault of the Poles themselves’. They allowed their pro-German 
reform party to be defeated by the pro-Russian landowners. And the 
Third Partition was only the result of the ‘ Polish uprising of the 
previous year’. Prussia, says this professor, was ‘ forced’ to compensate 
herself for Russian and Austrian gains and, in any case, took less than 
they did—a mere 2,635,000 inhabitants. And Prussia was actually 
compelled to hold on to her gains in 1815 by Talleyrand and 
Castlereagh. 


The Ingenuousness of Von Dirksen 

The harm done by this sort of ‘historian’ is not always recognised, 
even by many of the pre-war diplomatic school of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
In a recent article the former ambassador to London, Herr von Dirksen, 
draws his own conclusions on the Oder-Neisse question. The return of 
the lost territories, he wrote, must be the central theme in all negotia- 
tions with foreign powers. German claims should be exactly stated and 
communicated both to the Western Powers and the eastern bloc. With 
some ingenuousness Herr von Dirksen admits that this might make 
east-west negotiations more difficult. Probably he is one of the many 
who believe in the ‘sacred right to return to our homelands’, in the 
convenient description of the Soviet zone as ‘middle Germany ’— 
implying the claims beyond the Oder—and in the circulation of 
cigarette-card pictures of the homelands for the benefit of children who 
have never seen them. Herr von Dirksen still admits that negotiations 
with the Russians are the only means of achieving territorial adjustment. 

Fear of irredentist pressure is a formative factor in the policy of 
the present German government towards its frontier problems. Even 
accomplished statesmen sometimes lose their heads. Dr. Adenauer, for 
instance,’ recently told an American correspondent that Germany was 
being physically threatened by Czechoslovakia and Poland, because 
they were power-driven by Russia and had big armies. His Minister for 
All-German Affairs busily propagated the doctrine that the Saar was 

(continued on page 225) 
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The Hidden Life 


N a talk which we publish this week Arthur Calder-Marshall 
reminds us about the ‘hidden life’ of William Makepeace 
Thackeray which has been disclosed to us by the researches of 
Professor Ray, Mr. Greig, and others. The letters written by 
Thackeray to Mrs. Brookfield, the clergyman’s wife for whom he 
had ‘a passion like Afrit’ after his own wife went mad, and to his 
mother, Mrs. Carmichael-Smith, most of which found their way to 
the United States, have found their way back to English readers through 
the Oxford University Press. Professor Ray has told us with meticulous 
scholarship how Thackeray’s mother fixation—if it was a fixation, 
for some authorities deny or question it—and his devotion to the tire- 
some Mrs. Brookfield was reflected in his novels. Similarly the labours 


of critics and scholars like Edmund Wilson and Humphry House have _. 


revealed to us something of the ‘ hidden life’ of Charles Dickens. It is 
reported that more light is coming from America about Dickens’ 
relations with the actress, Ellen Ternan, after he left his wife. Just 
as the success of Dickens was greater than that of Thackeray, so his 
private life was more exciting. Moreover, the two novelists never saw 
eye to eye. A member of the Garrick Club to which they both belonged 
recalled that he never observed them in regular conversation: ‘ If either 
of them entered a room when the other and only one or two more 
perhaps were its occupants, he seemed to have come in to look for 
something he had mislaid, and, if he did not make an abrupt exit, 
stayed only to bury himself in a newspaper, or in forty winks *. Then 
there was a famous quarrel in the club which resulted in a complete 
estrangement. They shook hands in the hall of the Atheneum, however, 
two weeks before Thackeray died. 

The recent publication of detailed lives of two popular twentieth- 
century novelists, Hugh Walpole and Arnold Bennett, has shown that 
the tendency of popular novelists to have ‘ hidden lives ’, to behave like 
prima donnas, and to be violently jealous of each other is quite as 
common in modern as in Victorian days. How wrathful Walpole was 
with Somerset Maugham, with Rebecca West, and nearly all his 
critics! How jealous Bennett was of Galsworthy, especially as a play- 
wright (though he was often generous to rising authors)! Perhaps it 
may be said that their private lives were less ‘ hidden’ than those of 
Dickens and Thackeray. And one wonders what the Victorian middle- 
class reading public would have thought, had they known as much as 
we know about the private lives of their favourite authors. Yet in the 
last resort the question that one is bound to ask is how far the knowledge 
is in fact relevant to the importance and popularity of their books. 

The reason why Bennett and Walpo'e made large sums of money 
out of their writing while novetists like J. D. Beresford and Arthur 
Machen failed to do so had, one would suggest, very little to do with 
private lives. Walpole, for example, enjoyed (like Dickens) an infinite 
power of invention. Though his grammar was poor and his spelling 
worse, ideas for plots and situations kept tumbling over each other 
in his mind so that he could write two or three books almost simul- 
taneously. Bennett would go for long walks and return with the plan 
for a chapter or a book fully formulated in his mind. Though the lives 
of successful men as men must always have their fascination, most of 
us are concerned with them only as artists. It is not very hard to guess 
the kind of man that Bennett was from reading his pot-boilers, any more 
than it is to obtain a picture of Jane Austen from a study of her 
dialogue. Nor, when we read some of the novels of Scott or Thackeray, 
do we need to be told that they were working too hard to earn their 
money; a bad novel is a bad rovel, whatever its cause. 
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What. They Are Saying | 


Vigilance behind the Iron Curtain 


LAST WEEK WESTERN COMMENTATORS concentrated on Mr, Dulles’ 
speech, while broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite radios indulged 
in increasing cries of warning against spies and imperialist agents which 
would seem to have infiltrated everywhere. 
radio broadcast an article in Pravda attacking Soviet officials for laxity 
in guarding state secrets. Named officials were accused of careless talk, 
and of stealing or mislaying secret documents; another—a Leningrad 
professor—was accused of revealing important secrets in books he had 
written; while an official of the Ministry of Geology had taken secret 
papers home and showed them to outside persons. 

Pravda went on to castigate a number of ministries and institutions 
for lack of vigilance, and aftitmed once again that foreign enemies 
were supporting the ‘remnants of the ideology of private ownership 
and morals’ among the Russian people. Then, in Lithuania (as in the 
Ukraine), ‘homeless cosmopolitans and Jewish bourgeois nationalists ’ 
had been working as spies and saboteurs; while in the Ukraine Govern- 
ment officials had cluttered up trade and co-operative organisations with 
alien elements, thieves, and plunderers. On the following day, the 
Ukraine radio broadcast a new list of high state officials accused of 


swindling and embezzlement and claimed that groups of officials in — 


various organisations had been covering up each other’s crimes. On 
January 30, Pravda took Moscow radio to task. Moscow radio, it said, 
lacked commentators capable of elucidating international affairs and of 
unmasking warmongers and anti-Soviet propaganda. Current events 
were reported in a dull manner and the material was not always 
accurate. é' 
Kiev radio’s report of the proceedings of the Komsomol organisa- 
tion in the Ukraine, comprising 2,500,000 young people, included 
an appeal to all members to ‘lead an active fight against capitalist 
survivals in the minds of young people, as, for example, the 
observance of religious customs’. The young people were also warned 
by an official spokesman of the dangers of ‘ American imperialism and 
its agents, Ukrainian and Jewish bourgeois nationalism and the 
Zionists’. There must be no toleration, he said, of ‘ survivals of the 
old in the minds of youth ’—for example, the observance Of religious 
rites. The Poltava regional station in Ukrainian (like other Soviet 
broadcasts) recalled the case of the ‘terroristic Zionist doctors’ as 
showing the necessity for political vigilance ‘literally everywhere’. 
Vigilance ‘must become an organic Sense of every Soviet individual ’. 
Odessa radio called on its listeners to be merciless towards ‘ bourgeois 
nationalist outcasts, tramps, swindlers and traitors’ who crept into the 
economy. Novosibirsk radio condemned the biological institute of the 
Academy of Sciences there for ‘ conceit, immodesty, and dishonesty... 
arrogance and malignancy’. While Soviet broadcasts continued to 
attack Zionists and ‘ Jewish bourgeois nationalists ’, Moscow radio gave 
great publicity to the presentation of a Stalin Peace Prize to Ilya 
Ehrenburg (himself a Jew), who stated: 
Irrespective of the national origin of a Soviet person, he is first and 
foremost a patriot of his homeland and a genuine internationalist, an 
enemy of racial or national discrimination and a fearless defender of 
peace. 


Turning to the American rulers, he stated : 


There is nd meanness or crime from which they would not shrink. 
They are losing their heads because they have lost their hope. 


Despite the continuing abuse of America in Soviet broadcasts, a 
Moscow commentator addressing himself to the American audience 
appealed to the ruling circles in the United States to ‘abandon the 
cold war’. In his talk entitled ‘What is impeding good neighbourly 
relations between States?’, he claimed that all that was required 
was for America to abandon its ‘subversive activities against other 
countries ”. \ ; 

While many of the satellite countries broadcast increasing attacks 
against Zionism, it may be noted that Hungary (where most of the 
leaders, from the Prime Minister downwards, are Jews) chose social- 
democracy as a more convenient target. A Budapest broadcast, quot- 
ing the youth paper, called for a kindling among youth of ‘the 
flame of hatred’ against right-wing Social Democrats; while other 
Budapest broadcasts called for vigilance against the spies and 
saboteurs which the United States imperialists were allegedly sending 
into Hungary. = 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE RESTORATION OF NOTRE DAME 


FOR SOME TIME masons have been at work on the restoration of the 
stone-work of Notre Dame. This has been made necessary by the fact 
that in many places the original stone is crumbling away. Some French 
architects have attacked the idea of restoration on the ground that 
the cure is worse than the disease. The towers of Notre Dame, they 
say, are being stolen from the Parisians before their very eyes, and 
are being replaced by caricatures. The official reply to this is that only 
absolutely necessary work is being done, and that the greatest care is 
being exercised. 

Joun Heuston spoke about the restoration work in ‘The Eye- 
Witness’. ‘I reached the scene of operations’, he said, ‘after a stiff 
climb up a series of dark, winding stair- 
cases and several perilous-looking 
ladders. Eventually I came out on a 
wooden platform, where my first feeling 
of dizziness was increased by a stagger- 
ing view over Paris, spread out nearly 
200 feet below. The foreman in charge 
explained to me just what is being 
done. He has had over twenty years’ 
experience of restoring France’s 
medieval cathedrals, and he speaks of 
his work with great enthusiasm. 

‘First, he showed me the most im- 
mediate cause of the trouble—jagged 
lumps of broken stonework which are 
all that remain of many of the orna- 
ments that the original craftsmen of the 
thirteenth century carved on every pro- 
truding rib or cornice. These ornaments 
usually take the form of flowers or buds 
and are placed one above the other at 
intervals of about a foot. This means 
that when one of those high up 
crumbles away and falls, it carries with 
it any other shaky ones it may strike on 
the way down; and this has been hap- 
pening more and more frequently in 
recent years. Stones that have withstood 
700 years of weather are being quickly 
eaten away by the acid smoke from the 
chimneys of a modern city. Small as 
they look from below, each of these 
ornaments weighs three or four pounds, 
and it is only by great good fortune 
that falling from 200 feet up they have 
never hit anyone. A couple of years ago one of the huge gargoyles, 
weighing about a quarter of a ton, came crashing down into the grounds 
of the cathedral. ; 

“So it is these stone ornaments in exposed positions that are the 
main worry. There are over 3,000 of them on each tower, and every 
one has been carefully checked. Some crumbled away at a touch 
and had to be replaced; others, made of harder stone, or in a more 
sheltered position, still held firm. These were left unaltered. 

‘How is the actual work of restoration done? Here we come to 
controversial ground. The critics would like the stone to be treated 
with preservative chemicals to allow the work of the old craftsmen 
to be retained; but the official experts’ reply to this is that such 
chemicals are never satisfactory—they discolour the stone and result 
in a patchy effect. It was decided that the best way to avoid this was 
to find stone as much like the original as possible. Fortunately, stone 
of a similar quality has been found, and great pains are taken to ensure 
that it will blend with its ancient setting. I was shown the workshop 
where it is first carved into shape. There the walls are hung with the 
grinning faces of gargoytes and other grotesque shapes that the modern 
craftsmen are using as models. There are some thirty varieties of stone 
flowers alone among the ornaments, and each is exactly copied. Even 
the same sort of tools are.used as in the Middle Ages. Equal care is 


Repairing the stonework on the towers of Notre Dame Cathedral 


taken where it is a case of replacing whole blocks of stone that have 
crumbled away. The craftsmen work to such an exact scale of measure- 
ment that the proportions of the face of the stonework are hardly altered 
at all, and, finally, before being placed in position, all the new stone is 
mellowed to a shade in keeping with its surroundings ’. 


WOOD-CHOPPING CHAMPION OF SPAIN 

“Even though we have never spoken to each other’, said CHARLES 
Moses in a Home Service talk, ‘except through an interpreter, 
Luxia and I are friends. The Spanish people claim that he is the 
world’s champion axeman. In his special line, I think he is unbeatable 
just now—a real world champion. He won the title last year and I saw 
him defend it successfully in San 
Sebastian the other day. 

‘From time immemorial Basque 
woodsmen have competed against each 
other in wood-chopping contests re- 
quiring strength and skill and stamina. 
The reigning champion must accept the 
challenge of a recognised worthy chal- 
lenger, or he is deposed. The contests 
take the form of a race between the 
men, who have to chop through six or 
eight or even ten logs lying in a hori- 
zontal position, and about two-feet to 
two-feet-six-inches thick. The axemen 
stand on their logs with feet apart and 
chop out a ‘ V’ cut in the side of the 
log, right to the centre, then they turn 
and sever the log from the other side 
with a similar ‘ V’ cut. 

“Luxia is a Basque. He stands six 
feet three and a half, and weighs fifteen 
stone three pounds in condition. Lean 
and tough, thirty years old—and, like 
most Basques, he says little. His real 
name is Jan José Narvaiza; but every- 
one calls him Luxia, the local equiva- 
lent of Lofty or Lanky. He is a typical 
axeman. The best of them are much 
the same, wherever they come from. 
—whether from Canada, New Zealand, 
or Spain. Luxia is quiet and modest, a 
non-smoker and, from the Basque point 
of view, he is a non-drinker. 

‘TI asked why Luxia did his axework 
at the top of a disused factory instead 
of out in the forest. What a question! As though I did not know that 
the supporters of his rival, Garciarena, would go out to watch him at 
work if he did that. And if he chopped in a building at ground level, 
why, they would be able to hear him, and count the number of blows 
struck with his axe and check the time he took. No, they were not 
taking any chances. Too much was at stake. 

‘ Luxia’s supporters had put up a side stake of 200,000 pesetas— 
nearly £2,000, and Garciarena’s backers had done the same. The money, 
and Garciarena’s challenge—proposing the number and size of the logs 
to be chopped, and so on—and Luxia’s acceptance were lodged in the 
safe of the Mayor of San Sebastian. They provided that the winner 
would take all the stake money. The gate money, after deducting 
promotion expenses, would be divided equally between them’. 


BLANK SPOT ON THE BOTANICAL MAP 

For many years now botanists have known that there is a great belt of 
certain kinds of plants which stretches from this country across the 
Continent and through Africa down to the Cape of Good Hope, a 
distance of some 6,000 miles. Wild scabious, for example, can be 
found at various points along that route, delphiniums, too, and a 
kind of veronica. Botanists have known about this chain but they 
have not yet found the reason for it. That is why a British botanist, 
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Dr. EDMUND SCHELPE, has been to Ethiopia, which is something of a 
blank spot on the map in this connection. He hopes eventually to find 
out how these and other plants reached the present limits of their 
distribution. He spoke about this problem in“ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘There are’, he said, ‘all sorts of things that have to be taken into 
consideration in answering that question. For example, the climate 
of these areas thousands of years ago. You might well say, “ Couldn’t 
birds have transported these seeds?” This suggestion is reasonable 
enough when it comes to explaining the distribution of some aquatic 
plants, because water birds can carry the seeds in their feet. But for 
various reasons which I will not go into now, it seems unlikely from 
the evidence we have that birds carry the seeds of most of the plants 
that grow on dry land. Wind could have carried the lighter spores of 
ferns for great distances at a time, but it is unlikely that the wind was 
responsible for the general distribution of flowers for the whole belt 
I am talking about, except in short stages. 

‘ That brings me to the relatively blank spot on the map of distribu- 
tion. And it brings me to this point: that many of the plants, of which 
I have spoken, grow about the 
yellow-wood forests to be 
found from Ethiopia south- 
wards to the Union of South 
Africa. 3 

“The yellow woods are 
allied to pines and spruces; 
they are called yellow-woods 
because the timber is a bright 
yellow colour when polished. 
They are big trees, anything 
up to 150 feet high. As you 
enter these forests by way of 
marshy glades, you see masses 
of blue coleus and _ red 
acanthus-like plants. Then, in 
the dark interior, you are sur- 
rounded by all manner of ferns 
and mosses and pale green 
orchids that hang from sodden 
tufts of moss. During the rains 
the whole place is dripping 
wet. Silky haired black and 
white Colobus monkeys leap 
about above you in_ the 
branches. 

“As you emerge from the 
upper limits of these forests, 
you come across the giant 
heathers, some of them as 
much as ten feet high, and 
patches of scrub and grassland 
leading to summits that rise to 
more than 11,000 feet. It is there, around these yellow-wood forests 
of central Ethiopia, that we hope to accumulate more evidence towards 
the solution of the problem of where these plants started their travel 
across Africa and Europe’. 
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THE MOST FAITHFUL OF HUSBANDS 

VicTOR Harris, officer-in-charge of termite research, whose head- 
quarters are at the Natural History Museum, spoke about the fight 
against white ants in ‘Radio Newsreel’. ‘ They are incredibly interest- 
ing insects’, he said, ‘who live in self-contained communities. The 
biggest mound I have ever seen was in Northern Rhodesia, it was 
twenty feet high, and at least forty feet in diameter. These mounds 
are built up grain by grain, by tiny worker ants, who are quite blind. 
In the middle of the mound, in a fortified air-conditioned royal 
chamber, lives the queen with her mate. Here, in complete darkness, 
the queen lays eggs, thirty every minute, day and night, winter and 
summer, year after year. Meantime, the male white ant remains beside 
the queen, an example of marital fidelity unique in the insect world, 
for we know the fate of the drone bee and the male spider when their 
brief honeymoon is over. 

“The food of the white ant is wood, and that is why we have to 
fight them. They can live in the rafters of houses like death-watch 
beetles, or come up out of the ground and eat doorposts, ceilings, 
furniture, or a whole house, if it is made of wood, as so many native 
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Three of the student bandmasters who are practising the Coronation fanfare which 
will be performed in Westminster Abbey next June. The trumpeters are wearing the 
No. 1 dress of the students of Kneller Hall, where they are undergoing a three-years’ 
course. Rehearsals by these trumpeters were recently described by Valentine Selsey, 
B.B.C. reporter, in ‘ Radio Newsreel ” : 
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houses are. And now that timber is getting scarce in many parts of 


the world, and since not only building costs have rocketed up but the 
types of buildings themselves dre more ambitious, the financial loss 
caused by white ants can no longer be ignored. 


‘There are nearly 2,000 different kinds of white ants known already 


and, as their habits differ greatly, it is important to identify which par- 
ticular kind you are dealing with. That is where our research comes in. 
Our work as a unit is to name and classify the many varieties which we 
collect or which are sent to us, and this we do at the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington. At the same time young entomolo- 
gists are trained to study termites in the field and this, at the moment, 
is being carried out in East Africa’. 


HAIR ON THEIR HEARTS 

A ceremony recently took place in the village of Orgosolo in Sardinia 
which, it is hoped, will bring to an end a period of bloodshed and 
retaliation. It was described by CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome 
correspondent, in a talk 


in the Home Service. ‘In the main 
square the people assembled, 
and then, one by one, the fifty 
heads of families in the village 
stepped forward to a table 
covered with an embroidered 
cloth, and laid their hands on 
a crucifix. One by one they re- 
peated the words of an oath. 
‘The implications of the 
‘ rather enigmatic formula em- 
ployed were well understood 
by the people of the place. 
What the oath really meant 
was: “I. swear to stop 
murdering my neighbours from 
motives of family feud, and I 
swear to cease from protecting 
outlaws’. For the scene 
marked the end of a long and 
tragic chapter in the history of 
this primitive community 
situated in the wildest and 
most barren part of the island 
of Sardinia, which won fame 
recently as being the chief 
breeding place for Sardinian 
brigands. Brigandage is a 
Sardinian phenomenon. It 
starts with a blood feud, or 
vendetta, between two families, 
and when the member of one 
family has succeeded in mur- 
dering a member of the other, 
he takes to the woods or the mountains to escape retaliation, and to 
highway robbery and blackmail as a consequence. For many years the 
community of Orgosolo has been torn by a feud between two of its lead- 
ing families. Murder had followed murder, and although the culprits 
were protected from the law by the impenetrable reserve of their fellow 
villagers, they took to the hills very largely to avoid each other. The 
savagery of the feud was summed up in a Sardinian proverb which 
says: “ The men of Orgosolo grow hair even on their hearts ”. 

“The attention of the Italian authorities was drawn to a spec- 
tacular increase in Sardinian highway robbery, culminating in an epic 
nold-up last October, when, on the day of the annual police review, 
a series of motor coaches, cars, and ordinary wayfarers were ambushed 
and 170 people were relieved of their valuables. Once again it was 
impossible to trace the culprits in spite of a large-scale police search. 
But a final and particularly brutal murder seems to have sickened even 
the people of Orgosolo and they formed their own citizens’ association 
to suppress the vendetta and put an end to brigandage. Hence the cere- 
mony which was honoured by the presence of the local bishop and 
government representative. Pope Pius XII sent a message to them from 
Rome. The President of the Republic sent parcels for the children of the 
village, and after the oath taking there was a feast for 2,000 people. The 
only shadow on the proceedings was thrown by those who remembered 
that there had been a similar ceremony of reconciliation at the same 
place some fifty years ago’. 
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_ starting to explore this neglected author’s works 


‘rivals without literary value; and afterwards 
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Thackeray: a Spoilt Artist 


By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


HACKERAY is a difficult author, my aunt used to say:, he 

writes in such small print. Which perhaps was as good a reason 

as any for not reading him. In the nineteenth century, certainly, 

his reputation was overblown. The satirist of snobs imposed 

a snobbery of his own on Victorian England, and his collected works 

provided a cultural diploma of a higher social level than the works, 

say, of Dickens: but more pages remained uncut; more dust accumu- 

lated on the top. Until recently, the symbol of Thackeray’s literary 

estate was the present condition of the house where he used to live in 

Young Street, Kensington—shabby, decaying, and empty, but still 
preserved from the house-breakers. 

But now, with the beginning of the publication of Thackeray’ s letters 

and private papers and the interpretative 

volumes derived from this new material, we are 


with new maps. It is not purely an aesthetic 
excursion. But how seldom that is so. For in an 
author’s lifetime, his writings fight continually 
for recognition against a host of events and 


pure criticism cannot be divorced from bio- 
graphy and social history. With no imaginative 
writer is autobiography totally divorced from 
creative work. And Thackeray, as we see now, 
was the most autobiographical of all mid- | 
Victorian writers. That is why his injunction . 
against the writing of his life or the publication 
of his papers was one reason for the neglect | 
into which he fell. Something foreign to the 
business of story-telling, it was clear, was going 
on in Thackeray’s mind as he wrote: something 
which produced what appear to us as blemishes, 
as longueurs, as appalling breaches of taste. But 
it is only since the publication of the letters 
by Professor Gordon Ray that we can begin to 
speculate about his creative processes. ; 

I like to think of any author not simply as an | 
anatomist or a psycho-analyst would; because I 
appreciate that an author is a man with a most | 
complex series of ambitions which he tries to “P 
satisfy at every sort of level, in his writing. 
Thackeray, more than most of us, tried to 
redress the annoyances of life immediately in his 
writing. He did not stop to think how apposite 
an emotion was to the matter in hand. And for 
very good reasons, for him—though not for us. 
He was working against the clock. Rather lazy, rather self-indulgent, he 
usually set himself to write only when he knew that the printers were 
clamouring for copy. He padded his instalments as shamelessly as his 
rival Dickens; and of course he had the satisfaction of getting a quick 
response to what he wrote. A hidden gibe, which would not have seemed 
worth while in a book published a year or two later, lent zest to a 
monthly instalment. He was also, towards the end of his life, a sick 
man, working far too hard. Hard work is a wonderful excuse for 
bad work. 

But this is anticipating. Let me go back to the core of the novelist; 
what made Thackeray write and at the same time prevented him writing 
as well as he could have done. I do not say that all novelists try to 
solve with their imaginations problems which they failed to solve in 
childhood. But I have no doubt at all that this was true in Thackeray’s 
case. At first sight, the source of his writing seems to be the same as 
Kipling’s and ‘ Saki’s’, what one might call the Anglo-Indian trauma, 
the separation of a small boy from his parents so that he can go back 
to the Old Country and get a good education: the loneliness, the bully- 
ing, the holidays with relatives, the sense of love bereft. It was all that. 
How he hated his schools! That horrible little establishment kept by 
Mr. Arthur, who censored all his letters to his mother in India, and 
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the Charterhouse where they broke his nose and which he called for 
years and years the Slaughterhouse. It makes me think also of Hugh 
Walpole violently alternating between extremes of love and hate. 

But Thackeray’s emotional situation was more complex. When he 
waved goodbye to his mother in Calcutta, as he left for England at 
the age of six, he had to recognise that she was choosing to stay behind 
not with his father, who was already dead, but with a man whom she 
preferred to her son, Henry Carmichael-Smyth, soon after to be his 
step-father. What made it worse was that his mother had loved Henry 
Carmichael-Smyth long before she met Richmond Thackeray. It was 
hammered home to him that he himself was a child of unlove. The 
obsession which runs through his life and work that love is the only 
proper foundation for marriage clearly dated 
back to the docks at Calcutta. The mess young 
Thackeray got himself into, first losing his 
patrimony and then marrying the tempera- 
mentally unsuitable Isabella Shawe, was pretty 
clearly an attempt to play out the early drama of 
Henry Carmichael-Smyth and his mother 
successfully. 

The careers and ambitions of Thackeray and 
Dickens are in many ways similar; and not 
merely by imitation: they both married child- 
wives; the greatest tragedy of ‘Thackeray’s 
career was that Isabella went mad. If she had 
not gone mad, if he had had, like Dickens, the 
| experience of realising what a fool he had made 
| of himself by a marriage so ill-matched, he 
might have grown up out of the attachment. 
Even though she went mad, he came to see her 
as a poor stupid woman, concerned only with 
her meals and her porter. But instead of growing 
up, he fell back upon his mother. How interest- 
_ ing that the religious arguments with which Mrs. 
» Carmichael-Smyth bedevilled her son’s life 
_ ceased to be important for her after his death. 
Her scruples disappeared, as if there were no 
further use for them. Cunning old woman! But 
Thackeray himself was no simpleton. He wanted 
a lot of things at the same time. I could make a 
good chart of Thackeray’s unconscious motiva- 
tion, as exemplified in his life and in his work; 
the way Jane Brookfield took the place both of 
his wife and his mother, and, far from frustrat- 
ing him in refusing to elope, provided him with 
just the satisfaction that he wanted. 

Thackeray was an even greater mixture of contradictions than most 
of us. His speed of composition, the need to get copy out to a dead- 
line, was not due purely to a desire for making money. He had to let his 
material get past the censorship of his intellect. He frequently refers 
to his characters acting on their own volition, characters who for the 
most part were drawn directly from life—though, of course, they took 
on in the course of the story lives of their own. They were, of course, his 
fantasies, but he did not want to recognise responsibility for them. 
Because they were confessions—as, for example, in Henry Esmond— 
of very personal desires. Lady Castlewood may have been consciously 
Jane Brookfield and considered such by the Ashburtons to whom he 
dedicated it, but in relation to Henry Esmond, Lady Castlewood’s age 
is far nearer that of Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth to Thackeray. 

And yet to emphasise that to the exclusion of all else would give 
an utterly false picture of Thackeray as man or writer. He had—and 
here again the image of Hugh Walpole obtrudes itself—a very hard 
and aggressive side. How good he is on the Old Campaigner, admittedly 
modelled on his mother-in-law, but containing, no doubt, an element 
of his hatred of his own mother. The obverse is the mawkishly 
sentimental side, the ‘ old spooney’, as he called it, which was partly 
natural—the second nature of the boy bullied at school and learning 
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to get on the right side of people—but it was also what paid. The 
Victorians hated what they considered that so-cynical side of Mr. 
Thackeray—and perhaps they were right about that too, because they 
could detect the accent of neurosis in it. It had not the confidence, the 
moral certainty, of Joseph Fielding. And even Thackeray’s ‘ spooniness ’ 
did not ring right with many critics. What offends us is its sloppiness, 
jts intolerable mauling and pawing of the characters and of the reader: 
one has also an obscure feeling that something sexually rather messy 
is going on at the same time. And this, I suspect, is what the Victorians 
shied away from. Clearly Thackeray, with no sexual outlet of a normal 
type for his desires, found them spilling over into emotional excesses in 
his life and work; at least until he had settled down to make as much 
money as possible for his two daughters, who formed that ‘little harem 
of two’, as he called it, ‘in which there is no jealousy’. (As a parent, 
Thackeray certainly succeeded with his daughters far better than his 
mother had with him, so in a way he did redress the wrongs of the 
preceding generation.) 


‘Born Out of His Time’ 

Artistically, I still feel, as I did before I read the new material, that 
Thackeray was born out of his time. He would have been happy fifty 
years earlier, when his robust, aggressive portraiture would have been 
applauded; and he would have been almost equally happy, though in a 
very different way, if he had been born fifty years later, when he 
could have indulged his interest in the psychology of women—he was 
surrounded with women all his life and they clearly both fascinated and 
appalled him. But I recognise what a desperate effort he made to come 
to terms with his time. It was all very well for him to issue that protest 
in the preface of Pendennis. ‘ Since the author of Tom fones was buried, 
no writer of fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his utmost 
power a man. We must drape him, and give him a certain conventional 
simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art’. But how did 
he go on, this champion of the Natural? “Many ladies have remon- 
strated and subscribers left me, because in the course of the story, I 
described a young man resisting and affected by temptation’. And in 
a letter to Mrs. Elliot and Miss Perry, as he was beginning The New- 
comes, he tried a similar gambit: ‘ That~fellow would be a good 
character for a: book—and his mother too if one could but say all one 
thought—but in England we are so awfully squeamish—Ah—if one’s 
hands were not tied there might be some good fun in that forthcoming 
serial ’. 

It was not just the question of sales that tied Thackeray’s hands in 
that deplorable captivity, important though sales were. At least I 
think not. He wanted the benediction of social approval, the accolade 
of success. Posterity could go hang, provided that, his contemporaries 
would applaud. He was ambitious, vulgarly ambitious; a snob equal to 
any in his gallery. He might take solace that Vanity Fair was welcomed 
as a novel written by a gentleman for gentlemen, a hit at the common 
touch which Dickens had. But he wanted as wide a popularity as 
Dickens. It is inaccurate to talk of Thackeray as the highbrow novelist 
and Dickens as the best-seller: that formal distinction had not yet 
widened the gap which was already beginning to yawn between the 
popular 4nd the minority writer. It would perhaps have been better if 
the distinction had already been made; because Thackeray would have 
realised that ‘the public’ no longer existed as a homogeneous body; 
there were at least two publics, the wide public which Dickens naturally 
appealed to, and a far smaller and more discriminating public which 
preferred the work of Thackeray, recognising him at his best as a far 
better writer than Dickens; John Stirling, when Thackeray was writing 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond, rated Thackeray higher than the author 
of The Pickwick Papers. 


A Two-Way Rivalry 

The rivalry between the two authors worked both ways. Thackeray 
was right to see in the simplified style of David Copperfield the in- 
fluence of Vanity Fair. Dickens profited from his emulation of 
Thackeray. But Thackeray did not profit by his emulation of Dickens. 
His association was humiliating from the first. To a man of his pride 
and prickliness, it must have rankled to be turned down when he 
applied for the job of illustrating The Pickwick Papers. Dickens, then, 
as always, was a step or two ahead of the older man. It was he who 
exploited the new medium of novel-publication in serial instalments, 
Thackeray who hobbled behind. When Dickens’ Christmas Stories sold 
25,000 copies, Thackeray’s sold 500. Dickens flourished in his age, 
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accepted its limitations, attacked what everybody agreed ought to be 
attacked, ignored what everybody considered ought to be ignored. He 
revelled in mid-Victorian England. It fitted him like a suit of clothes. 
Incidentally, and because he was a very shrewd business man, he made 
money quicker than any English man of letters since Alexander Pope. 
But the money-making was only the supplement to his enthusiastic 
Victorianism. 

Thackeray, unhappy, less vigorous, and far more critical, watching the 
success of Dickens, saw the money-spinning first; and he set himself, 
though temperamentally so different, the task of copying assiduously the 
financial methods which were quite proper for Dickens but improper 
for himself. So the Pendennis attack on the squeamishness of his age— 
an attack which Dickens would never have thought to make—is 
immediately followed by the complaint that if he writes as he feels he 
ought to write, he gets letters of protest and loses subscriptions. He was 
a spoilt artist, who wanted to enjoy at the same time the satisfaction 
of writing truthfully or ‘naturally’ and the rewards of playing to the 
tastes and prejudices of a public as large as Dickens’. 

Dickens enormously enjoyed his contacts with his publics they pro- 
vided a violent stimulus, which, towards the end, he found he could 
net do without. It was that, rather than the enormous sums of money 
which he earned, which forced him to go on reading when his health 
broke down. Thackeray, in his lectures, the feeble challenge to Dickens’ 
readings, was impurely and simply interested in the amount of money 
he could make, not, of course, for himself, but for the little harem of 
two. ‘ This quackery’, he himself called the lecturing in disgust; ‘ in- 
tellectual prostitution ’ would have been more accurate to describe the 
lectures on the four Georges; the deliberate denigration of the pre- 
Victorian age, for which he felt the greatest sympathy, in order to 
curry favour with that middle-class public whose emotions Dickens 
could play on without having to strike any intellectual attitudes. 

It would be wrong to describe Dickens as a sincere writer and 
Thackeray as insincere. The epithets have no application. Dickens, 
during his readings, in which he was wholly absorbed, could neverthe- 
less notice the number of ladies fainting in the audience as he did Bill 
Sikes and, I suspect, if he saw one on the brink of vertigo, would 
play to her direct until she toppled senseless to the floor. He was 
intensely aware of the effects which he was having on his public; his 
emotional satisfaction came from playing on their emotions, moving 
them from laughter to tears and back. 


Awareness of His Public 


Thackeray was quite as aware of his public but in a different way. 
He wanted to make friends with his readers, to make them like him 
and like the creatures of his imagination; though he was painfully 
conscious that the things which he wanted to say would jar the sus- 
ceptibilities of his women readers; hence the ponderous excuses which 
precede any vigorous comment on human nature. Over-anxious to 
please, never quite certain how far he could go, at least in the cases 
of Amelia Sedley and Colonel Newcome, he adopted, I believe, the 
technique of over-praise in order to get from his readers the licence to 
criticise in Amelia his wife, and in the Colonel his father-in-law, a 
licence he would not allow himself without first receiving public 
sanction. When a third of Vanity Fair had appeared, his mother wrote 
and pointed out to him that Amelia was really a selfish girl. Thackeray 
immediately agreed; the point was being made in the next instalment 
just going to press, he replied; and the author then proceeded. to redress 
the balance, against his wife. A third of the way through The New- 
comes, he wrote to Mrs. Proctor, a shrewd critic of his work, who had 
clearly indicated that she found o!d Colonel Newcome rather a bore, 
“The Colonel is going to India the day after tomorrow. You'll be glad 
to hear that, I know. He is a dear old boy but confess you think he is 
rather a twaddler’. He had again received a licence to criticise, and 
when the Colonel reappears once more, his honest stupidity is revealed 
as a rather sinister and mischief-making quality. 

In the language of the chocolate maker, Dickens had a hard and 
Thackeray a soft centre. He was not insincere. He was not cynical. He 
was unhappy and insecure. Torn between incompatible desires, to be 
truthful, to be morally edifying, to be kind, to be loved, and to be 
rich, he was never anything for very long. All these desires appear in 
his work, but undisciplined, unco-ordinated; that is what was so 
puzzling, so apparently inexplicable, while the background of his life 
remained obscure. From a purely aesthetic point of view, the hesitations 
and circumlocutions are still infuriating; but now they are no longer 
meaningless.—Third Programme 
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Can Britain Afford Bad Roads? 


By CHRISTOP 


EARLY 200 years ago a Yorkshireman called John Metcalf 
set off alone from London to walk back to his home in the 
Dales. He was blind, so he had to tap his way along with 
a stick. The journey was fraught with as many perils as that 
of John Bunyan’s pilgrim. Time after time he narrowly escaped drown- 
ing and suffocation in the quagmires that passed for roads in the year 
1760. But at last blind Jack got home—filled with a deep disgust for 
the roads of England. He determined that he would build better, that 
other men might travel more easily about their business. He became 
the first contractor to discover that a layer of broken stones makes the 
best foundation for a road. Until then, round stones had been 
used, but they were easily pushed to one side by the passage 
of wheels. Metcalf used broken stones that dug their sharp 
edges into the ground and stayed there. 

Five years after his journey from London, he got 
a contract to build roads in Yorkshire. People were 
astounded by those roads. They remained passable 
during the worst weather and needed very little in 
the way of repairs. Before he died, blind Jack com- 
pleted 180 miles of new roads, all of which fol- 
lowed routes he had himself surveyed by walking 
across the countryside with a long stick to feel his 
way. Metcalf’s improved method of making roads 
enabled a new form of road transport to develop, 
that of the fast stage coach, and the work in 
which he was a pioneer was carried on by others, 
whose names are perhaps better known, men such as 
Thomas Telford and John McAdam. 

What would John Metcalf think if he came back 
today, tapping his way along, his ears assailed by the noise 
of ceaseless traffic? He would find smoother surfaces and 
little dust or mud, but he would also find that the basic 
pattern of the road system had not changed at all. He might 
wonder why a new kind of traffic had not led to a new kind of road. 
Perhaps, at this point I might say frankly that I am a believer in new 
roads. How many people realise that there are now nearly 5,000,000 
motor vehicles on our roads, compared with little more than 3,000,000 
in 1939, and only 650,000 in 1920? Our lorries, buses, and coaches 
are on the whole bigger and carry heavier loads and more passengers 
than ever before. In addition, there are some 12,000,000 cyclists. 

If we look at our 
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them? The sober truth is that death cannot be kept off the kind of 
roads we have in Britain today. More than twenty-five years ago the 
first steps were taken to produce plans for a new type of road designed 
specially to meet the needs of motor traffic. These roads would have 
no sharp bends and no cross-roads, and the road junctions would be 
constructed so as to make accidents almost impossible. Side roads would 
be crossed by flyover bridges. Down the middle of the new roads there 
would be a grass strip to divide the traffic streams and so prevent 
head-on collisions. There would be room for a least two lines of traffic 
—fast and slow—in each direction. The traffic flow would be smoother 
and quicker, and accidents might in large measure be avoided. 
I think we are entitled to ask why Britain has built so few 
new roads of this kind. On paper, at any rate, it is not 
because of lack of money for road-building. Road users 
are paying £370,000,000 this year in petrol tax, vehicle 
tax, and purchase tax—as well as all their other rates 
and taxes. Against this only £80,000,000, less than 
a quarter of what is collected in tax, is being spent 
on the upkeep of the roads and, of this sum, only 
£2,000,000 goes into new construction. It is fair to 
say, then, that we pay enough taxation to deserve 
good roads, whether we get them or not. 

Britain’s central economic problem today is to 
increase the productivity of industry, and of 
transport as the essential link in industry. We must 

produce more goods, more cheaply, if we are to sell 
them abroad at prices which can compete in world 
markets. If we fail, we cannot buy our daily bread or 
import the raw materials our industry must have. Better 
roads could make an enormous contribution to increasing 
the volume of our production and reducing the cost of our 
manufactures. More than 2s. in every £1 of the national 
income is spent on road transport of one kind or another. 
Road transport would be cheaper if we had better roads, and the cost of 
everything that moves by road would benefit. The price of almost every 
article includes an element representing the cost of the road transport 
which has, so to speak, been incorporated in it. It has been calculated 
that road transport costs account for no less than £200 out of the total 

cost of a £1,500 house. 
The carriage of raw materials to the factories, and of the things the 
factories make to the 


main roads, they fol- 
low, for the most part, 
the old and winding 
tracks worn by our 
forefathers in the dim 


past, with frequent 
twists, many cross- 
roads, and narrow 
streets running 
through © ancient 
market towns. The 
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Great North Road, | 

which bears the proud 
designation Al, can 
carry only one line of 
traffic in each direc- 
tion for about two- 
thirds of its length. 
Can it be any sur- 
prise, when we con- 
sider the unsuitability 
of so many of our 
roads for modern 
traffic, that there were 


5,000 deaths last year 
from accidents on 


—and the sort of road over which he 


“| customer, is part of 


the process of pro- 
duction, and of the 
price which the cus- 
tomer has to pay for 
his purchases, whether 
he is buying a bed- 
stead or a _ button 
hook. It is not fanci- 
ful to say that the 
roads are really an 
extension of the con- 
veyor belts in the 
factories. Even the 
housewife’s enamelled 
saucepan has been 
moved about a good 
deal before it reaches 
the kitchen _ stove. 
First of all, coal and 
ore have had to be 
carried from _ the 
mines to the’ steel 
works, and the sheet 
metal from the steel 
works to the kitchen- 
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utensil factory. From the factory, the saucepan is taken to the 
wholesaler’s warehouse, and from there to the shop from which the 
housewife bought it. It may even have been delivered to her home by the 
shopkeeper. To me, then, it seems clear that we cannot be successful in 
our efforts to get higher productivity in industry if we do not build the 
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kind of roads needed for modern road transport to run efficiently. Most 
industrialists understand this very well and, at many of the newer 
industrial plants, there is a sharp and striking contrast between the good 
roads built for transport within the plant, and the narrow winding 
streets which carry goods and people to and from the works gates. 

Not only do out-of-date roads increase the cost of transporting goods. 
They also increase the cost of carrying passengers. Many more people 
now than formerly have to travel to and from their work by bus, and 
bus fares are a big item in the average family budget. New factories 
which have been built in many parts of the country, for example in ’ 
South Wales, depend on buses to bring their staff from widely scattered 
villages, and housing difficulties make it necessary everywhere for 
people to be prepared to travel further to business rather than to move 
their homes nearer their place of work. In fact, all of us, whether we 
ourselves are motorists or not, have a direct interest in the roads. I 
should like to argue that the cost of building new roads and improving 
the old would be less than the money now wasted because of accidents, 
delays, wear and tear on vehicles, and heavy fuel consumption. Roads 
are just as truly industrial equipment as are the machines in our 
factories. They should be given their proper place, exactly like any other 
form of industrial equipment, in the plans for reducing the costs and 
increasing the efficiency of British industry as a whole. Instead, they 
have been sadly neglected. The motor vehicle has revolutionised life in 
this country since the beginning of the century. Nevertheless, half as 
much again has been spent on new equipment for the electricity industry 
since the end of the war as has been spent during the past fifty years 
on road construction and improvement. 

Where modern types of road have been built, experience in many 
parts of the world shows: that two out of every three accidents which 
occur on the old type of road can be prevented; that journey times can 
be greatly reduced, and can sometimes even be halved; and that road 
transport costs can be cut by anything up to one-third. A network of 
modern roads should be built in Britain to link up the big industrial 
cities with each other and with the principal ports. Some of the present 
roads will fit into this network, but they need to be widened and 
straightened. Let me tell you where I think a beginning ought to be 
made. 

First, there is the Great North Road. It should be rebuilt so that it 
can carry two lines of traffic in each directzon for the whole of its 
length and have a grass strip down the centre. This would be of the 
greatest value to traflic between London, the East Midlands, Yorkshire, 
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the north-east coast and Scotland. Secondly, a new road should be built | 
to link Birmingham and the Black Country with Bristol and the South 
Wales ports. This would require a new bridge over the Severn just 
north of Bristol. Birmingham and the West Midlands need the products 
of South Wales industry; the South Wales ports and Bristol are well 
placed to handle exports of West Midland: manufac- 
tures. The weak link in the chain is the poor road 
system between the two areas. A new road would add 
much to the prosperity of both. Finally, a new north-to- 
south road should be built through Lancashire, by- 
passing Lancaster, Preston, Wigan, Warrington, and 
other congested areas, and continuing to just north of 
Birmingham, and thence to London. The traffic using 
the present road is the heaviest in the country, and, in 
many places, amongst the slowest. This road is much > 
too narrow over long stretches. The part of it that runs 
through Lancashire passes through ten towns and four- 
teen villages. The accident raté at the bottlenecks in 
these towns is particularly high. 

I can imagine people saying: ‘But where can we 
get the equipment and materials for building these new 
roads? ’ The equipment is in the country, here and now. 
It was used to build airfield runways and other very 
necessary things during the war. The materials needed 
for making the roads are produced in this country, and 
supplies of them are becoming much easier. War-time 
experience has taught us a great deal about improved 
methods of doing work of this kind. Compared with the 
tasks that were tackled during the war, the needs are 
very modest. The, battle for survival. in our export 
markets makes it urgent that a new road programme 
should be put in hand without delay. It is in the 
country’s interest that more of the money collected in 
motor taxation should actually be spent on improving 
the roads. We are sometimes told that we cannot afford good roads. 
The truth, I am sure, is that we cannot afford bad ones. We ought to 
build the twentieth-century roads that Britain needs.—Home Service 


Dance of Flame and Shadow: 


Hobo Chorus 


All who walk in the sun’s light 
Throw a shadow. Of.a shade, 
Hooded angel of the hush, 

Are these leaping terrors made 
That dance upon the walls of flesh 


You have done and left undone. 
Let the briar but pluck the sleeve 
And naked on the precipice 

See the modest take their leave. 
Snap a thread and come to this. 


Snap a thread and come to this: 

If the images that bless 

Fade like mirage on the air, - 
Stepping through the looking glass 

Pause and leave a shadow there. 


Who set the hearth within the heart, 

Candles winking in the mind 

To book and bedtime children? Ask 
be The ape behind the window blind, 

The murderer in the comic mask. 


Here and there we shadows greet, 
Doze and shuffle, hang like poor 
Relations on a strap of breath 
And bolt our pie-crust at the door 
Who fear the rag-and-bone-man, truth. 
; Davip CAMPBELL 
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The Philosophy of Atomic Physies—I 


By LEON ROSENFELD 


INETEENTH-CENTURY physics was dominated by the 

dualism of matter and force. The structures of these two. 

elements seemed to be in striking contrast: matter was 

conceived as discontinuous, force as continuous. The view 
that matter is built up of distinct atomic particles, capable of individual 
motion, was indeed firmly established. On the other hand, the forces 
between the atomic particles had been reduced essentially to the familiar 
electromagnetic type.. These forces were thus described as a ‘ field’; 
by which is meant that they extend continuously through space, and 
that their disturbances spread through space in the form of waves. 
Moreover, the motions that a particle can assume in an electromagnetic 
field were thought to be capable of gradual, continuous change. This 
shagp contrast between the discontinuity of matter, concentrated at 
isolated points of space, and the continuity of electromagnetic forces 
seemed to suggest that the dualism of matter and force was indeed an 
ultimate and irreducible one. 


Work of Planck and Einstein 


But during the first years of this century a penetrating analysis of 
certain properties of electromagnetic fields by Planck and Einstein 
revealed a quite unexpected discontinuity in these phenomena as well. 
Mechanical action was found to be imparted by the field to the particle 
in quanta of definite size, and not, as was then thought, by gradual 
insensible steps. This discovery of the quantum of action heralded a 
new era in physics, especially after Niels Bohr had brought out its 
intimate connection with the atomic structure of matter. After years of 
strenuous effort, a new picture has emerged, from which the long 
familiar dualism of matter and force has disappeared. It has been 
replaced by a synthesis of these two apparently contrasting conceptions. 

Such a synthesis must appear very strange at first sight, since it 
unites things that we have so long been accustomed to regard as abso- 
lutely distinct. We must now think of every physical agency as partaking 
of the two aspects of matter and force. Under certain circumstances 
it may appear to us as a particle: we then regard it as a bit of matter. 
In other circumstances we observe it as a field setting in motion par- 
ticles of another kind: we then describe it as a specific force between 
those particles. The reason why this feature of all physical agencies 
escaped us in the past is just that in ordinary experience some agencies 
behave as matter and others as force; but if we submit them to appro- 
priate tests, each will reveal its double nature. 

Thus, the exploration of the world of atoms has opened to us a 
profound unity underlying an apparent duality. But the synthesis has 
been bought at a price. We have had to modify some conceptions which 
were accepted without question as belonging to the very foundations 
of scientific thought. In the first place, it appears that the predictions 
we can make about atomic phenomena are essentially statistical. We 
can indicate probabilities for the various possible types of behaviour 
of atomic systems, but we cannot describe the systems in the same 
strictly determinate way as we describe bodies of ordinary size. More- 
over, the kind of statistical predictions that we can make will depend 
on the particular circumstances under which we observe the atomic 
system. This, again, is entirely different from the usual situation, in 
which an event is pictured without any reference to the way in which 
it is being observed. We thus see that quantum theory raises issues no 
less fundamental than the determinism of the laws of physics, and the 
objectivity of our description of the material universe. 

But before attacking such problems, we must be quite sure of our 
ground. The essentially new feature in the conceptual foundations of 
quantum theory is usually expressed by the much discussed and much 
misunderstood uncertainty relations. I will try to state in simple lan- 
guage what these relations actually mean but, first, I hasten to assure 
you that there is nothing uncertain about the quantum theory. This 
theory has a mathematical framework just as rigorous, consistent, and 
beautiful as those physical theories which we call ‘classical’. The 
phrase ‘uncertainty relations’ is loosely used by physicists as a short 


reminder of the statistical aspect of the predictions that we can make 


about atoms; but even though these predictions deal with 
probabilities they lack neither accuracy nor completeness. 

To understand the kind of situation to which the uncertainty relations 
refer we must get a somewhat more precise idea of this strange 
synthesis of the wave and particle aspects of physical agencies, which 
I pointed out is the great novelty of atomic theory. A particle may be 
considered from two points of view: as occupying a certain position 
in space, or as moving. with a certain velocity. How are these two 
aspects associated with waves? The simplest type of wave (let us call 
it a ‘pure’ wave) is characterised by a definite wave number, in other 
words the number of crests that pass any point of space as the wave 
progresses a given length. We find that we must associate a particle 
of definite velocity with a pure wave, in such a way that the wave- 
number is proportional to the velocity of the particle. This is the 
statement of a law of nature, by which I mean that it is a summary, 
so to speak, of a large variety of experiments. 

To give one example: it is possible to produce, in a way I need 
not go into, a beam of electrons of definite velocity; if we send this 
beam on to a crystal, we observe that it is diffracted in various directions 
according to the laws of wave-theory; this gives us the corresponding 
wave-number, and we can test its proportionality with the velocity of 
the beam. 

But how can we define the position of a particle in terms of waves? 
Here we sense, right at the start, a paradox, for a pure wave is, ideally, 
spread out through the whole of space with perfect uniformity, and 
thus incapable of defining position at all. But if we superpose several 
different pure waves, they will cancel each other at some places, 
reinforce each other elsewhere, and by taking sufficiently many of 
them, we can build up a ‘ wave-packet’ as localised as we wish at a 
given point of space. But the more accurate the localisation, the greater 
the range of wave-numbers we must take for the pure waves which 
make up the ‘ wave-packet’. Now, in virtue of our law of propor- 
tionality, there is a corresponding range of values for the velocity of 
the particle. This means that’ we cannot get a definite velocity for 
such a localised particle. We can only speak of its velocity if we 
observe a collision, for instance, in which the behaviour of the particle 
is governed by the velocity. All we can then ask for is the chance of. 
finding the particle with a given velocity; and this chance can be 
estimated from the number of pure waves of corresponding wave- 
number which go to make up the ‘ wave-packet’. 


Reciprocity in the Properties of a Particle 

There is thus a peculiar reciprocity in the properties of a particle: 
the better we know where it is, the less definite its velocity; and 
conversely, the better we know its velocity, the more hazy we are about 
where it is. This is the content of a typical uncertainty relation. You 
see, first of all, that such a relation has a necessity founded in nature: 
it is from experiment that we have learned about the two ways in 
which the same physical agency may reveal itself. It is certainly strange 
that to describe these two aspects we should have to use mental pictures, 
particle and pure wave, with such contradictory properties; but it is up 
to us to make the necessary adjustments in our way of handling these 
concepts so as to arrive, nevertheless, at a consistent account of the 
new experience. The problem before us is thus one of practical scientific 
method, and not, as some people seem to think, one of metaphysics: I 
cannot insist too strongly on this point, because it is this background 
of practical necessity which alone gives meaning, and value, to the 
conclusions of universal scope that can be drawn from the development 
of atomic physics. 

To describe our immediate everyday experiences we use the ideas 
of position and velocity in conjunction. The uncertainty relations warn 
us that this familiar picture is not well-suited to atomic phenomena: 
there is a mutual limitation in the definition of position and velocity, 
which we may disregard when we are dealing with matter in bulk, 
but which becomes of paramount importance when we are dealing with 
atoms. Still, we have no alternative: we must ultimately refer the 
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atoms to our ordinary ideas of position and velocity, because these are 
the only forms of experience by which we get to know about atoms. 
This is the crucial point of the whole argument: we have to stick to 
the classical framework of space and motion, but we must make it more 
flexible to adapt it to the new situation. 

This task has not been accomplished without some soul-searching 
analysis. What do we mean by the position or the velocity of a body? 
Obviously, such words are just concise symbols recalling to mind the 
whole experimental set-up by which we measure these physical quan- 
tities. Thus, the uncertainty relation between position and velocity 
receives a concrete meaning in terms of measurements of these quan- 
tities: it says that there-is a mutual limitation to the accuracy with 
which the two measurements can be performed on the same physical 
system. If we want to understand why there is such a limitation, we 
must therefore scrutinise the physical operations involved in the 
measurements and find out why these operations are incompatible. 
This has been done with unparalleled acuteness by Niels Bohr: he has 
traced the origin of the uncertainty relations to a quite fundamental 
feature of the process of measurement. In measurement there is always, 
of course, some interaction between what is measured and the instru- 
ments used. Such an interaction is not troublesome as long as we have 
it under control: thus, we can verify that it will not impair the 
accuracy of any single measurement. But if we attempt to measure two 
quantities linked by an uncertainty relation, we find it impossible to 
control the interaction completely because, in this case, the limit set by 
the quantum of action comes into play: and the result of the analysis 
gives us precisely the mutual limitation of accuracy of the two measure- 
ments expressed by the uncertainty relation. 

This analysis brings to light the two major features which ensure 
the logical consistency of quantum theory. In the first place, we require 
an explicit and precise formulation of what we mean by a physical 
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phenomenon. We can no longer be satisfied with the usual representa- 
tion of a phenomenon ‘ following its course’: for we have just seen 
that there is no clear-cut separation between the behaviour of the 
system under investigation and the process of its observation. So we 
recognise the necessity of including in the definition of the phenomenon 
a detailed specification of the conditions under which the system is 
observed. 

The other feature which gives quantum theory its characteristic 
aspect is an entirely new type of relationship between phenomena 
(defined in the way just explained). Consider two phenomena linked 


- by an uncertainty relation: position and velocity of an electron, for 
- example. They are mutually exclusive: the experimental set-up defining 


the position makes all control of the velocity impossible, and vice versa. 
Yet, they both refer to possible aspects of experience and so are both © 
indispensable for a full account of this experience. For this new logical 
relation a new word is needed: we say that the two phenomena are 
complementary to each other. 
The existence of complementary phenomena has far-reaching con- 
sequences. It rules out the classical conception of determinism. For 
example, the classical notion of the orbit of a moving body breaks 
down, because to define such an orbit we should need to know at some 
time both the position and the velocity of the body. Complementarity 
implies, instead, an essentially statistical mode of description. This is 
indeed a radical change of outlook, which will require further elucida- 
tion. I just wish to make one last remark, to clear up the logical 
position of complementarity relative to determinism. Complementarity 
is a broader viewpoint than determinism: it includes determinism as 
a limiting case, as an approximation of wide validity; but it brings 
order and harmony into a much vaster domain of reality, which is 
quite definitely outside the scope of classical determinism. 
—Third Programme 


The Lake of Trasimeno 


Hidden in the hills of Umbria 

The Lake of Trasimeno shines, 
Another sky beneath the sky, 

Inverting all the moving host 

Of stars, returning day and night 
Their second selves, as. echo brings 
Warning of silence after sound, 

Music diminished, touched with dread. 


Trasimeno, with its one 

Island, and castle of foreboding, 
Sleeps forever, a lidless eye 

Not even in the blind-moon dark 
Closing its vigil, its waking dream. 
For though the mountains vanish, slope 
Folding to slope, closing over 

The hanging villages of folk ; 
Ageless, yet ancient as the hills, 

The Lake of Trasimeno gleams 

At midnight, turning with the storm 
A sullen flicker of old malice 
Upward, like a fallen Satan 

Defiant from the floor of Hell. 


_ A medieval legend says 
The fish of Trasimeno brought 
Music to a scholar-monk 
Who, one day walking from Arezzo 
To Perugia, was inspired to halt 
Beside the margin of the Lake. 
He heard at first the clashing reeds, 
The rustle of dry iris blades, 
The ripple of the wavelets bringing 
Disturbance from a creeping boat 
Out in clear water, doubling itself 
In the glassy calm. He heard the song 
The fisherman sang, dragging the net 
Beneath the surface, breaking the mirror 
And banishing the reflected world, 


A world complete save that it lacked 
The living element of sound. 


The monk’s imagination called 

That banished world to life again. 
Standing by the waterside, _ 

He waited, watched, disciplined 

To wait, disciplined to watch 

In patience and humility, powers 
Mirrored in the surface of calm minds 
As summer stars in Trasimeno. 


Thus, beyond the reeds, he saw 
The broken waters clear again, 
A newborn image of the world 
Shining there, but still remote. . 
He saw the inverted hills, the sun 
In the depths, blazing icy cold. 


That would have been no miracle 

Had he not heard from Trasimeno 

The music of the dwellers there, 

The song replying to the boatman. | 

And what he heard was in the mode 

Which, remembered afterwards, 

From Umbria to Tuscany, 

Sounded down the centuries 

Through Dante, Cavalcanti, Petrach, 

The magic fourteen lines, song-shape 

Not of this world, not made by man, 

But put upon him by a spell 

Beside the shores of Trasimeno, 

A jewel from the gloomy Lake, 

Beauty from threatening silences, 

Empty waters, clashing reeds, 

As though King Arthur’s sword returned 

To arm all poets with a blade 

For them to wield and grow immortal 

Could they but prove it was not water, 

A trick of light on Trasimeno. 
RICHARD CHURCH 
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Myth and Faith—I 


By RUDOLF 


HAT does “ demythologising the Bible’ mean? There are 

many passages in the Bible, especially those about God 

and God’s action, which for the thought of modern man 

bear the stamp of mythological expressions. To demytho- 
logise does not mean to eliminate those passages, but rather to make 
them understandable to modern thought. Demythologising is not a 
process of subtraction, but a method of interpreting Scripture. It is 
a method which questions the mythological expressions of Scripture 
about the truth they contain, because the mythological form in which 
this truth is clothed makes the passages incomprehensible to modern 
thought. For this is, infact, the state of affairs: people today find the 
statements of the Bible largely incomprehensible, and therefore reject 
them with scorn or indifference, just because they are clothed in the 
forms of mythological thinking. 


A Stumbling Block 

A simple example will make this clear. In mythological thinking, 
heaven above us is looked upon as God’s dwelling-place. The truth 
intended to be expressed by this is that God does not belong to this 
earthly world:. he is superior to it, beyond it, he is transcendent. 
Mythological thinking assumes that it is possible to express God’s 
transcendence by using spatial thought-forms of infinite distance, of a 
place high above us. The question arises whether it is not necessary 
to express the truth contained in the thought of God’s transcendence 
in other thought-forms for modern man, because he has ceased to think 
mythologically. So he may be able to understand what is really meant 
when the Bible speaks about God in heaven, and about Christ’s ascen- 
sion and sitting at the right hand of God. And just as we must 
demythologise the image of the ascension, in order to preserve its 
truth, so, too, with the image of the descent into hell. For the mytho- 
logical concept of hell aims similarly at expressing the transcendent 
power of evil and the transcendence of man’s lost state when he is 
without God. It does this with the aid of an inadequate spatial image, in 
which the transcendence which is hostile to God is localised in the 
depths. But who really believes today that hell is in the depths, under- 
neath the ground we tread? The image of above and below can no longer 
be applied to the contemporary picture of the universe. And is the 
stumbling block, which the Christian message is meant to provide to 
men, to consist in its asking them to accept an out-of-date picture cf 
the world? 

It is sometimes said that the mythological forms of the Bible are 
after all just pictures, and as a matter of fact the Bible does make use 
of mythological forms as pictures. But we must be clear that when this 
does happen, then demythologising has already begun. And we must 
be consistent, and above all we must be quite responsib‘e in our choice 
of images and concepts, to formulate properly the truth which is 
contained in the mythological pictures. 

The illustrations of heaven and hell make clear to us the character- 
istic element in mythological thinking. Thus it is not sufficient to oppose 
mythological to rational thinking. For a myth always contains a point 
of rational thinking, as well—otherwise it would not be thinking at all. 
And there are myths which can be described as primitive science—for 
example, those which try to explain striking natural phenomena such 
as eclipses of the sun and moon. The distinction between myth and 
science is that myth deals with a different reality from science. The 
real purpose of myth—at least in the sphere of religion—is to speak 
of the powers, or the power, which sets a limit to man’s thinking, 
willing, and doing, that is, the power on which man’s existence depends, 
by whose favour or grace he lives, before whose wrath or judgment 
he trembles; the power, in short, which is not a part of the world 
managed by man, or at least managed by his knowledge, but is super- 
natural, beyond this world. But myth speaks of this power beyond 
the world in an insufficient way, when it presents transcendence as 
distant in space, above or beneath the earth, and when it thinks of the 
transcendent other-worldly power as a this-worldly power raised to 
enormous magnitude. This way of thinking, contrary to the intention 
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What is Demythologising ? 


BULTMANN 


of the myth, turns the other-worldly into something in this world; 
it turns the gods into a kind of super-men. Even when myth speaks 
of God’s omnipotence and omniscience, it speaks mythologically 
since it makes only a quantitative and not a qualitative distinction 
between God’s omnipotence and omniscience and human power and 
knowledge. 

You can say that mythological thinking turns God and transcendence 
into this-worldly objects, and as far as it does this it is akin to scientific 
thinking as far as scientific thinking objectifies the world and its 
phenomena, that is, tries to grasp their real nature. Demythologising 
is against this objectifying thought of the myth, and so it is against 
all objectifying thought which claims that it can understand divine 
existence in terms of this world. Demythologising rests upon the insight 
that we are unable to speak of transcendence and God as they really 
are, since any attempt to do so would turn them into a phenomenon 
of this world. Demythologising proceeds in accordance with the words 
of Melanchthon when he said: ‘To know Christ is to know His 
benefits, not to look upon His nature’. Or, as Wilhelm Hermann, a 
theologian of the last generation, has put it: “We canrot say what God 
is like in Himself, but only what He does to us’. So the aim of 
demythologising is to understand the truth of the biblical utterances 
as a reality which meets our existence, and to express that truth in a 
way which is comprehensible to modern man. You can describe this 
demythologising interpretation of the Bible as existential; but the name 
is not important. The important thing is that the words of the Bible, 
which in their mythological form have become incomprehensible to 
the man of today, should be made comprehensible. And this can be 
done by showing how the truth of the words meets our existence, how 
it discloses our existence to us, how it radically deepens the questions 
which consciously or unconsciously are stirring our existence, and how, 
lastly, it lays bare our illusions and our flight from God. 

Do I need, after this, to defend demythologising from the reproach 
that it tries to make the Gospel acceptable to science? Its aim is 
not in the least to make God and His actions into objects, into pheno- 
mena of this world. But its aim is to make the Gospel comprehensible 
as a call addressed to us, and comprehensible not for rational thinking 
but for existential self-understanding. Can it then be said that it 
assesses the Gospel in terms of the scientific picture of the world—and 
worse, the science of the last century? Not at all: at most we can 
say that the biblical picture of the world, but not the truth of the 
Gospel itself, is assessed in terms of the modern picture of the world. 
For the truth of the Gospel is independent of any picture of the wor'd. 


A Truth Independent of Pictures 

When I demythologise the Bible I reckon with the fact that the 
thinking of modern man has ceased to be mythological and is deter- 
mined by science. For modern man lives in a world in which life 
makes constant use of technical means which have been created by 
science. When we are ill we have recourse to medical science; in 
economics and politics we make sensible use of the findings of 
psychology, sociology, economic science, and so on. We no longer 
reckon with the direct break-in of transcendent powers. In urging that 
the Bible be demythologised, I am well aware that modern science 
is very different from nineteenth-century science; ror do I deceive 
myself about the findings of science, all of which are relative and 
productive neither today nor in earlier generations of any final scientific 
picture of the world. But it is equally clear that the method of 
scientific thought and research is the same today as it has always 
been, at least since the rise of science in ancient Greece. In the course 
of western history this method of thought has pushed mythological 
thinking to one side; and it would be illusory to try to revive it. Such 
a revival would not in the least help us to know the truth of the Gospel; 
for this truth is independent of every picture of the world. 

If demythologising tries to make comprehensible the biblical truth 
which has become incomprehensible in its mythological garments, does 
that mean that the truth is rationalised in the sense of being reduced 
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to a product of rational thought? Certainly not. But the Christian 
truth and the mystery of God are meant to be understood; and under- 
standing is not identical with rational explanation. A comparison may 
make clear what I mean. I can understand what friendship and love 
and loyalty mean; but that does not mean that the friendship and love 
and loyalty that I meet with—that I am given—in the course of my 
life do not remain a gratefully accepted mystery. I do not know 
these things by means of rational thought, but in the existential open- 
ness of my person. Again, I can understand what the grace of God 
means, otherwise I could not speak about it as I do. But the fact 
that this grace meets me is a mystery which has no rational explanation. 
Unless I understand the Word of God’s grace in Christ I cannot believe 
in that Word; and demythologising is concerned to make this Word 
understandable. 

One of the biblical concepts which has become largely incomprehen- 
sible to modern man is the concept of sin. Perhaps it escapes a super- 
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ficial study how strongly coloured this concept is by mythological 
thought, as, for example, when the devil is spoken of as the creator 
of sin, or when sin is represented as a power brought upon mankind 
by the fall of Adam. Demythologising is concerned to make clear 


the depths there are in the biblical concept of sin whose truth combines — 


the facts of sin as our own guilt and at the same time as a power to 
which we are subservient and against which we are defenceless. 
Demythologising is further concerned to make clear that freedom from 
sin means freedom for the future. If you think it is too meagre a 
definition of Christian faith to call it free openness for the future, then 


you must reflect what this definition includes. Is not the freedom which - 


is given to us by the forgiveness of our sins the freedom from our past 
which weighs upon us and enslaves us? And is not the most certain 
thing in our future the certainty of death? Then openness for the 
future means the same as Paul did in his triumphant cry: ‘ Death is 
swallowed up in victory! "—Third Programme 


and Industry 


By the Rt. Rev. F. A. COCKIN, Bishop of Bristol 


HIS series of talks is an attempt to discover how far the 
Church is making the contribution which it ought to make 
towards the solution of some of the really urgent problems 
which confront the ordinary man and woman in daily life. 
Last week I stated as honestly as I could certain weaknesses in the 
outlook of the Church which, I believe, seriously handicap it in the 
discharge of its responsibility: a tendency to introversion, to pre- 
occupation with its own internal problems of maintenance and survival, 
and a tendency to an over-conservative attitude, a backward rather 
than a forward looking temper, which fails to realise that the Spirit 
of God is continually calling upon us to face the demands of the present 
and the future. I want now to bring those general considerations to 
bear upon some definite aspects of the life of the community, in 
which it may fairly be expected that the Christian insight should have 
something positive and constructive to say. 
The first I am going to try to tackle is in the field of industry. 
I am well aware that in doing that I shall seem to many to be biting 
off a good deal more than I can chew, and indeed taking a bite at 
something which, in their view, is not the Church’s business to chew 
at all. The objection may come from either side. Those who spend 
their lives in industry and know its working from inside may well 
ask the Church—politely or not so politely—to mind its own business. 
What does it know about the nature of industry? What competence 
has it to make pronouncements about the highly technical questions 
which arise there? If it attempts to do so the result will in all pro- 
bability be nothing more than moral platitudes about the need for ‘a 
new spirit’, more co-operation, a greater sense of responsibility, a 
proper regard for personal as against financial values. But that kind 
of thing is of little use to men who are grappling all the time with 
problems of supplies of raw material, production and sales policy, 
finance, wage regulation, joint consultation, and the host of other 
questions on which the actual efficient working of industry depends. 
On the other hand, the same objection will be raised by a con- 
siderable body of Church opinion. Why, it will be asked, does the 
Church not stick to its proper business? That is, as it has always 
been, the preaching of the Gospel, the conversion of souls, the pastoral 
care of people. And surely the Church cannot claim that it is doing this 
main job so successfully that it has plenty of time to spare for dabbling 
in outside interests such as industry or local politics or religious drama. 
May I state the case as I see it, as simply and plainly as I can? 
First, the Christian faith, rightly understood, affirms that God’s 
concern is with the whole of human life, not just with a religious 
department of it. It recognises clearly enough that religion has its 
Own proper sphere, that as in art or science there are appropriate 
activities and means of expression, prayer, worship, instruction, the 
building up of a common life of fellowship. But it equally maintains 
that none of these can be really effective if they are carried on, as it 
were, in a vacuum. Prayer and worship are the offering of the raw 
material of all life to God. Instruction in the Christian faith must 


include the attempt to understand what that faith has to say about 
the whole purpose of man’s life. A Christian fellowship which takes 
no account of how life is lived outside the fellowship, both by its 
members and by those who are not, is just not Christian fellowship. 
It is a religious clique or a mutual admiration society. And for that 
reason a concern for what is happening in the world of industry is 
not an extra. It is an attempt by the Church to tackle part of its 
essential job, making Christian faith relevant to the men and women 
whose lives are spent in that particular branch of human activity. 

Second, the urban population of this country earns its living in a 
highly organised industrial and commercial system. The great majority 
of our town dwellers spend their working hours in shops, offices, banks, 
business premises, factories, docks, mines. True, their working hours 
are not their whole life: and it is dangerously misleading to get into 
the way of using phrases like ‘industrial man’. Those who work in 
these jobs are ordinary human beings, and a good deal of their life 
consists of interests and occupations which centre not in the works but 
in the home or the neighbourhood. But, even so, it is the setting of 
working life, and the subtle and pervasive influences which prevail 
there, which to a large extent colour their outlook and shape their 
standards. It is a world in which increasingly the nature of men’s 
work is dictated by the machine: in which personal decisions and 
standards are powerfully influenced by the pressure of group loyalties: 
in which the motive of co-operation is often countered by the ingrained 
tendency to think in terms of two opposed sections whose interests, it 
is assumed, are bound to conflict. : 

A moment’s reflection shows that influences of this kind will give 
rise to situations in which the Christian conscience may find itself 
involved in a real moral dilemma. And, indeed, it is clear enough that 
many men of high principles, whether they are practising church 
members or not, are conscious of an uncomfortable sense of conflict 
between the course which the circumstances of their-work may impose 
upon them and the teachings of the faith which they profess, or 
the standards which they have inherited from a Christian ethical 
tradition. But the trouble is that the Church, as far as they can see, 
pays little attention in its teaching to such problems: and, indeed, 
they seriously doubt whether it possesses either the knowledge or the 
will to deal with them. 

This produces a deplorable situation. The Christian faith is for them 
emptied of what, as we have already seen, should be its most significant 
truth, namely that all life is God’s creation, and that daily work is 
the means through which His purpose is to be fulfilled. And the 
whole level of daily work is lowered, because men do not see how in 
and through it they can really contribute to God’s purpose for man’s 
life. The most that they can hope to do is to set some kind of a 
private, individual, standard of moral decency, and hope to maintain it. 


Clearly, that is a situation damaging alike to religion and to the life 


of the community. And there are encouraging signs that from both sides 
attempts are being made to deal with it. It is a slow business: for the 
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gulf which divides church life and thought from the world of industry 
is the creation of generations of neglect. It will not be bridged by 
hasty or spectacular attempts from the Church’s side to ‘ get its message 
across to the industrial world’. Nor from the other side will there be 
any easy acknowledgment that the Church has an effective contribution 
to make. The situation can only be met by a patient and honest approach 
which recognises at once the complexity of the problem awaiting solu- 
tion, and the damaging effects of the legacy of past neglect. 


A Man’s Faith and his Job 

Looking at it from the Church’s side—and that is, of course, the 
only one on which I have the right to speak with any authority—it 
seems to me that there are certain quite clear conditions which must 
be fulfilled. First, we have to recognise that there is a vital connection 
between men’s faith and their job. At present this is nothing like 
sufficiently realised. If you ask a man to do some work for the Church, 
in nine cases out of ten he will think that that means some kind of 
work directly connected with the running of the Church itself, becoming 
a member of the Parochial Church Council, or an Elder, serving on 
the finance committee, looking after the boys’ club, teaching in the 
Sunday school: all excellent and necessary pieces of service. But if 
you suggest to him that these are not the only kinds of work which 


can be done for the Church, that the most important and most difficult” 


kinds of work for the Church are to be done outside the parish, in the 
place where he works, the odds are that he will be not very willing 
to accept the idea. He will be rather at a loss, and, quite frankly, a bit 
afraid. This is new and difficult ground, and he does not feel very 
competent to tackle it. If he does see the idea he will probably in the 
first instance think that it means one of two things: either that he 
must set a personal standard of integrity and honesty in his job such 
as befits a Christian; or that he is expected to join a Christian group 
in the works or at least talk to his mates about religion. 

It certainly does mean the first: it does not so necessarily mean the 
second: that cam do more harm than good. What it really means is 
that he does not remain content with keeping his own hands clean, but 
tries to think a bit about what makes other men’s hands dirty. He tries 
to look at his job, and asks himself, ‘How could this job be done in a 
more really Christian way?’ And if you ask what that means, sit down 
and read the Sermon on the Mount and set your own place of business 
over against that and see what it looks like. (And lest you should think 
I am being unfair, we clergy might do the same with our parochial 
organisations.) You get the point: the first essential stage is to realise 
that bringing the Christian faith to bear on our life means asking what 
difference it ought to make in the work by which I earn my living. 

The second stage arises directly out of the first: indeed, it is only 
a continuation of it. If we Christians are going to make any effective 
contribution to bringing the Christian spirit to bear on our work, we 
have obviously got to know what the problems are at which it needs to 
be brought to bear. And here the clergy are at a great disadvantage: 
they do not know the situation from inside; they are not managers, or 
shop stewards, or foremen, or shop-floor workers. This is the layman’s 
job par excellence. He may not know the answers, but he ought to know 
the questions. He can look back over the day or the week and say, 
‘Were there occasions when as a Christian I felt I was up against a 
choice or a course of action which actually did strain, or ought to have 
strained, my conscience? What was it? And what was the cause of it? 
And did I know how to meet it?’ Let me emphasise at this point the 
vital necessity of recognising this essential part of the laity. If the 
Church is to make any effective contribution to a Christian order in 
industry, it must do it as the Church, and that means clergy amd laity. 
About that I have a practical suggestion to make later. 

The third stage is the result of the unhappy legacy of the past. When 
the Church makes the attempt to think out its faith in terms of indus- 
trial life it will often enough in the first instance be met from the 
workers’ side with the blunt question: ‘ Now what are you getting at? 
You never took very much interest in the needs of the workers when 
they were really up against it, the struggles of the trade unions in the 
last century, the desperate times of the depression between the wars. 
And now when the battle has really been won you try to cash in, and 
pretend that you have got something important to say’. 

There is enough truth in this blunt statement to make it plain that 
there is need for confession of past indifference, and for a humble and 
honest demonstration of the fact that we are trying to make good our 
past negligence, and to learn, perhaps for the first time, what is our real 
responsibility. And we shall not re-establish our bona fides, our right 
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to speak, unless we are both humble and honest. I have stated these 
conditions as plainly as I can, because I believe that only in so far 
as we who speak from the side of the Church show that we understand 
and accept them shall we be able to make any real progress. But when 
we do do that there is, I am certain, a real opportunity awaiting us. The 
more far-sighted men in industry at all levels are genuinely concerned 
about some of the acute problems which confront them. They know 
that all is not well, and they have a shrewd idea that alongside the 
technical problems, which can only be handled by experts, there are 
some moral problems on which they need the help of those who can 
bring a Christian insight to bear. 

Responsibility: you can see at a glance that a sense of responsibility 
at all levels is one of the things on which an industrial undertaking 
depends for smooth running and good production. But it is not easy, 
especially in the larger firms, to ensure that everybody has the measure 
of understanding of policy and methods which makes them feel a sense 
of responsibility because they know what is happening and can s2e where 
they fit into the general pattern. And it is not only a question of the 
time taken in communicating the knowledge, or of the latest devices for 
doing it. It goes deeper than that. It raises a second problem: co-opera- 
tion, the short word for which is trust. That goes near the heart of the 
matter. The legacy of past history means that in far too many cases 
questions of wage regulation and production policy and the like are 
approached in a ‘two-camp’ spirit—‘ we’ and ‘they’. Workers feel 
that management is keeping too much up its sleeve, and will not come 
clean. Managements feel that the unions make impossible wage demands 
knowing that they are impossible. And all that means suspicion and 
friction, where there ought to be the maximum of co-operation in what 
is increasingly realised as a common undertaking. 

In the end, we come down to what I believe is the basic question: 
what do we think about work? Is it a good thing into which we can 
put our best and take a pride in it? Or is it a bad thing, an unfortunate 
necessity which we have to get through with in order to earn enough 
to be able to enjoy leisure? I know, of course, that that is an over- 
simplification. There are all sorts of subsidiary questions that have to 
be carefully considered. But, none the less, I maintain that there is 
a plain issue here on which we can all examine our conscience and see 
how far our practice squares with it. These are questions which raise 
moral issues: they are questions on which men have a right to expect 
that the Christian faith should have something to say. And, frankly, 
I wonder whether the Church, and I include both clergy and church 
laymen, gives the impression that we have got something to say, some- 
thing intelligent, well informed, which really understands the difficulties 
and is getting to grips with them. 

May I end with a practical suggestion? In almost any parish and 
congregation there must be a certain number of men and women who 
are convinced Christians and are earning their living in industry and 
commerce. It would make a powerful lot of difference if from time to 
time they could get together with their parish priest or minister and 
thrash out with him some of the practical problems which they are 
trying to face as Christians in their jobs. They would be doing, I believe, 
something much bigger than just getting answers to their own questions. 
They would be demonstrating that the Christian faith really has some- 
thing to say to what is, after all, about the most important thing in the 
whole of our common life, the work by which that common life is 
sustained.—West of England Home Service 


Mr. Finberg has given us an excellent defence of his subject in The 
Local Historian and his. Theme, an introductory lecture now published as 
“Occasional Papers, No. 1’ by the University College of Leicester (price 
3s.). Mr. Finberg succeeded Dr. Hoskins on his departure to Oxford after 
he had conferred prestige on the subject @ local history and the history 
school at Leicester. It is obvious from this paper that, in Mr. Finberg, Dr. 
Hoskins has an able successor. Literature and the Historian is the tenth 
annual lecture of the National Book League, delivered by Dr. Arthur 
Bryant and subsequently broadcast. It is published by the Cambridge 
University Press, price 3s. Another annual lecture, which was broadcast 
in the Welsh Home Service and has now been published, is by E. W. 
Williamson, Bishop of Swansea and Brecon, on Henry Vaughan 
(B.B.C. Publications Department, 1s.). Among other recent publications 
are: Salvador de Sa and the Struggle for Brazil and Angola 1602-1686, by 
C. R. Boxer (Athlone Press, 35s.); The Stury of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
by Raymond B. Fosdick (Odhams, 25s.); A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture (Nelson, 4 guineas); The Portland Vase and the Wedgwood 
Copies, by Wolf Mankowitz (André Deutsch, 30s.), and Famous Trees, 
by Richard St. Barbe Baker, with twenty line illustrations in two colours 
by S. R. Badmin (Dropmore Press, 2 guineas). 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 28—February 3 


Wednesday, January 28 
Foreign Secretary makes statement in 


Commons on arrest of seven former Nazis 
in Germany ‘ 


British Ambassador in Cairo discusses the 
Sudan with General Neguib 


Executive committee of the Labour Party 
passes resolution appealing to members 
not to make attacks on one another 


Thursday, January 29 

Prime Minister returns to London after 
holiday in Jamaica 

Conference on Central Africa Federation 
holds its final session 


Western Powers reject Soviet conditions for 
resuming talks on Austrian Treaty 


Friday, January 30 


Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, arrives 
in Rome to begin tour of European 
capitals 


French forces in Indo-China make seaborne 
landing at port held by Viet-Minh troops 


Commons reject a private member’s Sunday 
Observance Bill by 281 votes to 57 


Saturday, January 31 


British Railways’ steamer Princess Victoria 
sinks off Irish coast with a loss of 133 
lives 

Western High Commissioners in Germany 
reject Soviet charges that they are per- 
mitting ‘criminal activities’ against 
Eastern Germany 

Pravda criticises Russian officials for care- 
lessness in handling state secrets 


Newcastle United, winners of Cup Final 
previous two years, defeated in fourth 
round of Cup tie 


Sunday, February 1 


Gales in North Sea cause. extensive floods 
and heavy loss of life on the coasts of 
Britain and Holland 


Mr Dulles arrives in Paris 


Monday, February 2 


In his ‘State of the Union’ message Pre- 
sident Eisenhower announces decision: to 
cease ‘ neutralisaton’ of Kormosa 


Prime Minister makes statement about 
national relief for flooded areas 


Death roll in Holland estimated at over 600 


Tuesday, February 3 


Home Secretary makes statement in Com- 
mons about position after the flooding of 
east coast areas 


Foreign Secretary says that new U.S. policy 
in regard to Formosa is likely to have 
“important political repercussions ” 


Mr. Dulles arrives in London 
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Abnormally high tides driven by violent gales caused destruction and loss of life on a 

vast scale along the east coast of Britain on Saturday night. This photograph shows 

caravans hurled against.a wall by the force of the wind at Skegness, Lincolnshire. 

H.M. the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited some of the inundated areas 
in East Anglia on February 2 


( The church of S 

One hundred and thirty-three people lost their lives‘on January 31 when the Larme-Stranraer> on January 30 

mail ferry ‘ Princess Victoria’ foundered in the gale off the Irish coast. In this photograph ~-church. The ser 
some of the forty-four survivors are seen in a lifeboat 
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An aerial view of the bungalow town of 
Faywick, near Clacton, which was flooded 


A family being rescued boat on.C ivey Island, Es which suff h ates é 
ees OF coy cliven totiaxtwenty-one f 'y g res by on. Canvey and SeX, suffered the greatest number 


1 is h 1 ce of casualties The island was completely inundated and nearly all the 13,000 inhabitants had to 
people are Known to have fost their MVves be evacuated. At the time of writing, 40 bodies were reported to have been found and many 


there. On February 3 the Home Secretary y, ‘he ak on anh ble ae Pe pas : pee Y : 
epase-taetnte 20 personally diloct their lives ere still missing. ousands o Sele ea nee cen anaees night and day in filling the 


in the flood disaster, which extended from 

the Orkneys to Kent, and many hundreds 

were still unaccounted for. Holland suffered 

a similar catastrophe; the death-roll early 
this week had reached 870 


Left: sheep marooned on a patch of ground 
still above the level of the floodwater some- 
whére along the Kentish coastline 


Without, Aldersgate, which was damaged in the war, was reopened 
@iksgiving service. The photograph shows the ceiling of the restored On January 30 at a ceremony in the Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey, the Prime 
parked the establishment of St. Botolph’s as the ward church of Minister launched an appeal for £1,000,000 for the restoration and maintenance of the fabric 
Aldersgate of the Abbey. Mr. Churchill is seen receiving the Royal Family’s gift from one of the choristers 
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Britain’s Parliamentary Democracy 


By the Rt. 


HERE are many problems confronting 

us today which I should like to discuss 

with you: the cost of living, high 

taxation, the few opportunities given 
for anyone to save, the need for more capital, 
more production, more exports, and the need 
for expansion, not restriction; the need to trade 
freely with everyone everywhere. We could con- 
sider the world situation, the threat from 
aggressors, the need for, and the weight of the 
burden of, armaments. Then there is the general 
economic position and our own position in rela- 
tion to other countries, the Commonwealth and 
Empire, America and Europe. There are also the 
questions now before us in parliament—the 
present and future position of transport, and of 
the steel industry. 

All these are of immense importance and pro- 
found interest. Unfortunately we Liberals are 
limited to one single political broadcast a year, 
and so I propose to use these few minutes to talk 
to you about parliament itself. That is the most 
important question of all. Without parliament 
and parliamentary government we could not 
discuss, with any profit, any of these other ques- 
tions and matters, or put forward proposals for 
solving any of the problems of the day. There 
is today a great deal of anxiety expressed both 
in parliament itself and outside as to the House 
of Commons—its power, its effectiveness, its 
working, its composition, and, above all, its 
position in the estimation of the people of this 
country and of the people abroad. 

The world is divided into two: the free world 
and the Communist- world. In the countries of 
the free world the peoples have the right and the 
duty to-choose their own government. It is in 
defence of that right we and other free nations 
are spending vast sums on defensive armaments, 
for there is the threat to our free democracy 
from the outside. Democracy, true to itself, 
understanding the nature of its power and glory, 
can never be destroyed from the outside. We 
“proved that against Napoleon, against the Kaiser, 
and against Hitler. We are proving it today 
against Stalin. Assault after assault in the adven- 
turous story of our free peoples has but nerved 
and steeled us to victorious resistance and new 
advance. But danger from an outside threat is 
not the only danger. The danger can come and 
may come, from within, and that danger from 
within can be more insidious and more threaten- 
ing than any danger from without. 

We have provided the free world with a 
pattern of democracy and democratic institutions. 
We have the proud title, ‘the Mother of Par- 
liaments ’. To us the other countries, great and 
small, look for guidance in democratic govern- 
ment. We have, therefore, a duty, not only to 
ourselves, but also to the peoples of the free 
nations, to maintain the efficiency, the power 
and the dignity of parliament, and to maintain 
for it the respect of all. Democracy can work 
only through its own institutions. Democracy 
will fail unless its institutions, that is, its Houses 
of Parliament, are efficient and effective. 

First, let us consider what are the powers and 
duties of parliament. They are threefold: one, 
parliament should be the leader and the forum 
for the expression of public opinion. Second, 
parliament should be the vigilant and ever-wake- 
ful watchdog over government and other public 
expenditure and over government administration. 
Taird, parliament is the legislative body to make 


‘same when 


new laws. Well now, do we really, fully and 
efficiently, carry out those -great duties today? 
I wish I could conscientiously answer ‘ Yes’ to 
that question. I cannot. Thefe are so many 
multifarious functions performed today by 
government departments throughout the country 
that it is quite impossible for parliament to 
watch everything and everywhere and probe into 
every problem. A vast amount of law today, and 
indeed since long before, but especially since the 
beginning of the war, is made by Orders in 
Council and government departments. 

The truth is, parliament is overworked: it has 
too much to do. There is a superabundance of 
detail. It could, with advantage to itself, cer- 
tainly with advantage to better administration 
and to the public, relieve itself of some of its 


duties and hand them over to other bodies. In . 


the past it relieved itself of very considerable 
duties when it created county councils and other 
councils, and gave them duties to perform within 
their areas. It did the same when it created 
colonies into self-governing dominions which 
now form the great Commonwealth. It did the 
it created the Government of 
Northern Ireland and gave to it, and its par- 
liament, the duty of administering the six 
counties of Northern Ireland. 

It could, with advantage to all, do the same 
for Scotland, for Wales, and for England—the 
North, the Midlands, the West, the South, and 
particularly the unique London area, with 
11,000,000 people—a fourth of the population 
—crowded within thirty miles of the House of 
Commons. I wish I had more time to deal with 
this, with greater particularity and in more detail. 
It is a matter of prime importance and of imme- 
diate interest. But I have not the time tonight. 
So therefore let me come to another matter: 
does the House of Commons. truly reflect today 
the opinion and the wishes of the people? It 
should do so. For democratic government is not 
only government of and for the people, but 
government by the people. 

In the last election, in October 1951, you gave 
the Socialists 13,948,385 votes. To the Con- 
servatives you gave 13,724,418. You therefore 
gave the Socialists 223,967 more votes than you 
gave the Conservatives. Yet we have had a Con- 
servative Government for the last fifteen months: 
a queer result, but by no means singular. The 
only occasions in the whole of this century when 
a government received a majority of votes in the 
country, were in 1906 and 1910 when we had 
Liberal governments, and in 1931 and 1935 
when we had Coalition governments. 

Democracy, be it remembered and marked, is 
government by the majority who have the right 
to decide—the minority having the right to free 
criticism. It seems today, and indeed it did in 
1945, and again in 1950 with a Socialist 
Government in power, we had a topsy-turvy 


“democracy, for decision lies now, and it lay 


then, with a minority and not the majority of 
the country. Look again at the wide disparity 
of votes required to return members of different 
parties. At the last election the Socialist Party 
obtained one seat for 47,000 votes; the Tories, 
one for 42,000 votes; and we Liberals one for 
121,000 votes. Obviously the present system is 
unfair and unrepresentative. It does not 
invariably return a House of Commons which 
truly reflects the views, the opinions, and the 
wishes of you, the voters. 


Hon. CLEMENT DAVIES, Q.C., M.P., Leader of the Liberal Parliamentary Party 


Let me_give another example. In 1945 the 
Socialists had forty-eight per cent. of the votes 
cast (a minority vote) yet they had a majority 
over all parties in the House of Commons of 
146 members. In 1951, the Tories had forty-eight 
per cent. of the votes cast (the same minority 
vote), but they have a majority over all parties 
in the House of only seventeen members. That 
cannot be right. Mr. Churchill, in March, 1950, 
in his speech in the House of Commons, 
admitted this, and asked the Socialist Govern- 
ment to set up a committee to enquire into the 
whole matter and make proposals to rectify this 
injustice, an injustice to you, the voter. The 
Socialist Government refused to do_ that, 
although, in 1931, they not only admitted that 


_ the present system was wrong, but brought in 


a Bill to amend it, which was carried through 
the House of Commons and through the Lords, 
but before it could become an Act of Parliament 
the Socialist Government fell. 

Serious as is the failure of the present system 
to ensure that the House is truly representative 
of the voters, there is a danger which is even 
greater that can arise from this system, for it 
creates and it flourishes on political machinery 
which is frighteningly and devilishly efficient. 
The big party machines can bring to the poll 
ever-growing numbers of voters and those 
machines have made it almost impossible for 
any candidate, other than those who have the 
support of one machine or the other, to win 
a seat. All Independents were wiped out in the 
last election and only six Liberals weré elected. 

Democracy can be so organised as to cease 
to be democracy, and in that form it can 
endanger individual rights. It can be .more 
dangerous than a single dictator. It can crush 
the life out of everything that true, free demo- 
cracy grew up to achieve. We must, therefore, 
seek out and use the remedy against this disease 
in our present democratic system. Obviously, a 
free people are entitled to their free opinions and 
each individual has the right to express his 
opinion. —People differ in their VIEWS differ 
widely and differ sincerely. 


Parliament is not truly representative of the 


people unless the different political opinions of 
the people are fairly represented and reflected by 


-members in the House. Parliament, under our 


system today, does not fairly reflect the different 
opinions of the people. That is not only unfair 
but it can constitute a real danger. 

Then there is the threat by each of the main 
parties, very equal in number, to undo as it 
comes into power the Acts of its predecessor. 
Are we to go through a long period of short 
parliaments, each with a different government, 
tearing down and changing what was erected 
by its predecessor? What can be worse for 


industry, for welfare, for progress, for produc- 


tion, than this constant overhanging threat that 
what is done by one government will be undone 
completely by another in a year or so, and then 
in another year or so change back again? That 
is indeed the road to ruin, not only of. the 
country, but of democracy. 

Finally, there is the inexorable power of the 
party machine. Members must obey the party 
whip, they must not be absent, they have even 
had to rise from a bed of sickness to attend and 
vote. One may not pair with another. Criticism 
of one’s own party or its policy is not tolerated. 
Praise, however mild, of someone on the other 
side, is frowned upon. Can this be the working 
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of true democracy? Is this the model which 
should be followed by all free countries? The 
whole spirit of democratic government—the vital 
spark—is surely the right to criticise freely. It is 
agreed that the opposition should criticise the 
government of the day. Criticism should, with 
advantage, not be so confined and so cabined. 
This bludgeoning in the interests of the party 
machine crabs and dries up individual thought, 
individual expression and action. It lowers the 
dignity of the human personality, for each must * 
go as directed and obey. 

Parliament is the noblest political institution 
created by man for his own guidance and 
government. There is no other form of govern- 
ment comparable to it. Let us therefore agree 
to make it in every way effective and efficient. 
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Let it be relieved of local matters that can be 
so much better done by local governments, and 
so let the parliament at.-Westminster deal with 
the major matters that concern the country as 
a whole and its relationship with the Common- 
wealth, with the Empire, and with other 
countries. 

Let us, bring in an electoral system which will 
ensure that the differing opinions are fairly and 
squarely represented by members of the House, 
which will ensure that the government of the day 
must not only have a majority of members in 
the House, but a majority of voters in the 
country; a system which will enable minorities 
to be represented, so that they may take part 
in public discussions in the forum of the people; 
a system which will allow for independence of 
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thought, of speech and of action, and not subject 
the member to the tyranny of undue party 
discipline. 

These reforms can be made. These reforms 
must be made. They are vital to the political 
health of this great nation. A free parliament is 
not a mere symbol. It is the keeper and the 
guarantor of our cherished liberties. From a 
free, truly representative parliament alone can 
come that constitution necessary to the peace, 
the progress and the security, not only of this 
country, but of the world. A free, truly repre- 
sentative parliament is the foundation upon 
which is built our Liberal faith in which is 
enshrined the right of every individual to take 
an effective part in the government of the 


* country. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Translating the Bible 

Sir,—In his admirable broadcast on translat- 
ing the Bible Professor Manson omits one im- 
portant consideration which goes some way to 
invalidate his plea for the modern versions. The 
prophetic books (and not the prophets only) 
were written in the language of poetry and are 
so rendered in the Authorised Version; what- 
ever we allow for Miss Wedgwood’s contention 
that the style was already ‘archaic’ in 1611, 
much of that version serves excellently to illus- 
trate the valuable distinction between the kinetic 
and potential in language.. The passages cited 
by Professor Manson, as given in the Author- 
ised, with the doubtful exception of the verses 
from Romans v, are charged with religious 
and poetic emotion: they have overtones of 
meaning and depend for effect on the potential, 
the excitation of words themselves and of pat- 
terns of words. No literal translation can possi- 
bly reproduce this effect. In great secular poetry 
we do not look for precise statements—for the 
logical or kinetic value of individual words: 
why should we do so in translations of the 
Scriptures when no doctrinal issue or question 
of fact is involved? 

Professor Manson cites the passage from the 
‘Second Book of Samuel in which the fate of 
Absalom is announced to David as rendered in 
the Authorised and Revised Standard Versions; 
and implies that the second is definitely to be 
preferred, though he would have had it approxi- 
mate still more closely to modern idiom. But 
there is one fatal drawback to the recent version, 
which could only be aggravated by such an 
approximation, at least for those brought up 
on the Authorised—the ear (or eye) waits for 
the familiar words, only as in this and innumer- 
able other instances to be denied them for no 
apparent gain. A single word from this passage 
may serve to illustrate the difference, which 
must be held to be vital by those in the least 
sensitive to considerations of the kind—to the 
“exquisite cadences’ which Professor Manson 
holds to be ‘ worse than worthless if they ren- 
der a corrupt text or mistranslate a good one ’— 
“and as he went thus he said O my son Absa- 
lom, my son my son Absalom’ (Authorised); 
‘and as he went, he said . . .’ (Revised Stan- 
dard Version). Who can doubt that there is not 
only a loss in rhythm but also in dramatic 
force? And even by the substitution of ‘ Would 
I had died instead of you’ for ‘Would God I 
had died for thee’ is there not also a distinct 
weakening of the pathos and intensity, poorly 
compensated for by the more accurate render- 
ing? On doctrinal grounds the need for a close 
and accurate translation of the New Testament is 


of course imperative; though even there in the 
Revised and Standard Versions one could cite 
many verbal changes which involve no signifi- 
cant difference in meaning from the Authorised, 
and from the standpoint of ‘literary aesthetics’ 
would be far better away. One may hope that 
even in an age so set on ‘standardising’ this 
and that the lover of fine English and great 
religious poetry will feel that to act on your 
advice, Sir, and keep the old Authorised Version 
on his bookshelves and ‘occasionally’ take it 
down would be a shabby way of treating that 
splendid achievement.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.4 RALPH EDWARDS 


Can the Christian Creeds Be Defended ? 


Sir;x—I have read with interest Dr. R. H. 

Thouless’ talk on ‘Can the Christian Creeds Be 
Defended? ’, in THE LISTENER of January 22. 
There must be many others like myself (an 
ordinary housewife) who cannot go to a church 
service and recite the Apostles’ Creed. with any 
real belief in many of the statements therein. 
Yet, at the present time when communism and 
many other materialistic creeds are gaining in 
power, we wish to affirm ourselves as among the 
ranks of those whose believe in an ideal and a 
purpose in the universe. Our simple creed might 
be: 
(1) I believe in God: that is, in an all- 
pervading Spirit, the ‘author and giver of all 
good things *. (We do not use the word 
‘omnipotent ’ because we, like many people wiser 
than ourselves, cannot explain the Origin of 
Evil.) 

(2) I believe in Jésus Christ: that is, in a 
historical person who had more ‘ God-ness’ in 
his nature than anyone of whom we know. We 
make a difference of quantity rather than of 
quality, because we believe that there is a ‘ spark 
of the divine’ in all men, and we know that there 
are other great religious leaders in history, such 
as Buddha, who are so far above us that we do 
not presume to grade them in a hierarchy. 

(3) I believe in the Holy Spirit (a Ghost, if 
anything, is surely a materialised form): that is, 
we believe we can link on to the ‘God-power’, 
both through the influence of Jesus and his 
teachings and also through art and nature (using 
the words in their highest sense); also that this 
link with the divine will enable us to order our 
lives into greater conformity with our ideals, and 
may even, on occasions, enable us to rise to 
heights far greater than we, or anyone else, could 
have expected of ourselves. 

We wish to ask the dignitaries of the church 
(a) Are such people as us entitled to ‘ profess and 


call ourselves Christians?’ and (b) if so, could 
not our ‘ national’ church (to which we all con- 
tribute financially and which organises our 
greatest festivals) retain some of its present ser- 
vices for its own members but also hold regular 
services in which we ‘of little faith’ could join 
without feeling ourselves hypocrites or unwilling 
sceptics >—Yours, etc., 


Liverpool E. SIMMONS 


Faith, Doubt, and Freedom 


Sir,—It is odd to find an Italian so wrong 
on questions of fact about the Roman Catholic 
faith. For instance, it is not true that a Catholic 
will not discuss the bases of his belief in God, 
the truth of Holy Scripture, or the authority 
of the Church. Even as a child I was taught to 
submit all these to critical analysis as far as 
humanly possible. The Church has gone so far 
as to state that reason is prior to faith; she 
claims to submit her rights to teach to rational 
analysis. 

Surely Professor Calogero is familiar with the 
teaching of thomists on doubt as a technique 
for philosophical enquiry? If not he will find 
the subject discussed by Phillips in his Modern 
Thomistic Philosophy. 

Many educated Catholics could be found in 
this country to discuss the points raised by 
Professor Calogero; dialogue is certainly not 
barred from the logos. 

In the question of conscience, Professor Calo- 
gero implies that the Church ‘curtails’ it. If 
he will read the Spirit of Catholicism by Karl 
Adam he will find there evidence which does 
not support his hypothesis. Catholics believe 
that rational analysis of all evidence, no matter 
its source, is the beginning of wisdom—St. 
Thomas Aquinas indicated as much. 

Yours, etc., 


Dundee A. T. MACQUEEN 


Sir,—The ‘ will to understand’ (Guido Calo- 
gero, THE LISTENER, January 22) is not absolute. 
It rests upon the plain fact that a man cannot 
exist alone. Other men must work to feed and 
clothe him, and to protect him from weather, 
illness, accidents, enemies. He may not know 
this: he may think that if he works at a job, 
or if he can pay metal coins for everything he 
uses, he is ‘independent’ of other men: self- 
sufficient. He is not: he is only taking < share 
in one of the astonishingly makeshift processes 
which enable us to live as humans, and not as 
animals. The recognition that we are involved in 
one another’s existence gives us a ‘ will’ to try 
to understand other men: to co-operate with 
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them, instead of trying to impose our will upon 
them. 

If Germans, Japanese, Americans, English- 
men do not work for you, you will die: that is 
that. It is not a question of dialectic, but of 
human chemistry. If you want them to work 
for you you will need to work*with them: you 
will need to understand their nezds. This is not 
a categorical or any other kind of imperative: 
it is a statement of a con-sequence of events, 
and of the preliminary condition of a desired 
state of life (civilisation). 

The corner-stone -of civilisation is neither the 
logos nor the will to understand, but the need 
for food. This is something we all understand. 
But we do not all relate hunger to co-operation. 
Co-operation includes all moral behaviour. 

This corner-stone is certainly subject to the 
same doubt as any other part of belief! It can 
be questioned, explained eway, or ignored with 
the greatest of ease. 

In fact, the recognition of the relationship 
between hunger and morality is purely acci- 
dental. We say we co-operate with other men 
because the state forces us to, because we freely 
choose to, because religion, ethics, custom, or 
chance impels us to: we find every imaginable 
reason for understanding and working with 
other men, except the simplest of all. We need 
to, in order to fill our bellies. —Yours, etc., 

Oxford JOHN WILSON 


Post-war Soviet Literature 


Sir,—In his letter criticising my broadcast on 
Soviet post-war literature, Mr. Jack Lindsay 
reveals the fact that he has not been doing his 
homework on Soviet post-war literature and 
criticism. Frankly, it is necessary to read large 
quantities of this material, and in Russian, for 
relatively little of it is translated into English, 
before one can safely pass judgment on these 
matters. Personal talks with Soviet writers do 
not take the place of this extensive and first-hand 
acquaintance with the literature itself, though 
many hundreds of students from the west, whose 
requests for visas to study such matters in the 
Soviet Union since the war have been denied, 
may envy the special privilege apparently 
accorded Mr. Lindsay to go there in 1949. 

To turn to Mr. Lindsay’s specific criticisms. 
Whatever may be the failings of American litera- 
ture today—and critics are not lacking to praise 
its honest achievements as well as to condemn 
its emphasis on ‘ sex perversions, the brutalities 
of battlefield crimes’, etc.—the American author 
still has freedom to choose whatever themes he 
may care to write about. This is an essential 
condition for the full functioning of the creative 
spirit, and it is denied to the Soviet artist today. 

Mr. Lindsay wonders why I speak about 
controls in Soviet literature when the press of 
that country is full of praise and blame for the 
works of writers. Of course, there is much 
criticism of poetry, novels, and plays which 
appear to have deviated more or less from the 
party line in literature. But can Mr. Lindsay 
point out a single criticism of the party line 
itself, which is the main instrument of control 
in Soviet literature? 

It is not I who ‘lamented’ about the ‘ silence 
of many famous writers’. It is the Soviet critics 
themselves. (See, for example, A. Surkov, 
Sovetskuye iskusstvo, March 12, 1952, p. 2.) 

Mr. Lindsay prefers to interpret Malenkov’s 
brief comments on literature at the 19th Party 
Congress as a ‘ plea for a more imaginative and 
daring approach. . .’. The burden of Malenkov’s 
remarks has to do with the definition of typical- 
ness in socialist realism. I see nothing either 
‘imaginative’ or ‘daring’ in his conclusion: 
‘ The typical is the basic sphere of the manifesta- 
tion of the party spirit in realistic art. The 
problem of typ:calness is always a_ political 
problem ’. 
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Mr. Lindsay seems to take heart over the fact 
that I admitted to the existence of Soviet master- 
pieces in the comparative freedom of the 1930s, 
whereas this period, he declares, was often con- 
sidered by British critics to be‘ barren and 
censor-ridden’. And he draws the hopeful con- 
clusion that ten years from now we shall be 
talking about the Soviet masterpieces of the post- 
war period. However, I cannot be numbered 
among these critics of the barrenness of the 
1930s, but certainly none of the large number 
of post-war Soviet novels, and least of all the 
one which Mr. Lindsay names, Nikolayeva’s 
Harvest, can be mentioned in the same class with 
pre-war novels, such as Sholokhov’s Quiet Don, 
Leonov’s The Road to the Ocean, or Aleksei 
Tolstoy’s Peter I. And one of the several reasons 
for this, in my opinion, is the ‘ comparative 
freedom’ of the early period as contrasted with 
the monolithic controls that have prevailed in 
Soviet literature since the war.—Yours, etc., 

Columbia University, ERNEST J. SIMMONS 

New York City 


Causality in Modern Physics 


Sir,—In his talk printed in THE LISTENER 
of January 22, Professor O. R. Frisch stated 
that atomic events happen without cause. Al- 
though such a statement may be welcomed by 
those who have other grounds for adopting an 
irrational philosophy, I do not think that it can 
justly be claimed as an ‘assertion’ of quantum 
theory. 

Quantum theory has achieved many remark- 
able successes in predicting the statistical results 
of experiments, but is in general unable to make 
predictions about individual atomic events. The 
view that such events have no cause is not an 
assertion of quantum theory. It is a consequence 
of the assumption that quantum theory provides 
in principle a complete description of nature; 
what quantum theory cannot predict is assumed 
to have no cause. 

Any general world-view is open to suspicion 
if it depends exclusively on one _ specialised 
theory, which may be here today and changed 
tomorrow. Professor Frisch’s view is particu- 
larly suspect, since it depends not on the suc- 
cesses of quantum theory but on its failures. 

Einstein has consistently supported an altern- 
ative interpretation, that quantum mechanics is 
essentially a statistical theory and that a more 
complete causal theory is possible. The fact that 
no such theory has as yet been developed pro- 
vides no refutation of its possibility. Such a 
theory should not be regarded as an appendage 
to quantum mechanics, but as an independent 
theory of individual atomic events, giving the 
same average results as quantum mechanics. 
From this point of view many of Professor 
Frisch’s arguments would be like using life 
insurance statistics to convince the coroner that 
there was no cause of death. 

These questions are of importance for physics, 
since if we deny causes we stop looking for them 
and risk rendering our science sterile. Their im- 
portance also extends beyond physics. Professor 
Frisch claims that ‘the behaviour of an entire 
living organism is significantly influenced by 
what happens to individual molecules, happen- 
ings to which in general no definite cause can 
be assigned ’. Such views are often used to ‘ ex- 
plain’ free will. Yet what is freedom worth if 
it is rooted in upsurgings of random behaviour? 
Surely man achieves freedom only in the course 
of mastering the causal relations of the world 
in which he lives.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.E.23 M. J. SEATON 

Sir,—Mr. West’s statement that ‘an analysis 
of the concept of causality shows it to depend 
on the principle of contradiction’ is hard to 
understand. The statement could only be true 
if the ‘law of causality’ were a logical prin- 
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ciple, that is, if it were true independent of any 
factual evidence we might have for or against it. 
The ‘ principle of contradiction’ is true because 
it is tautologous: in so far as it is a ‘fact’ 
it is merely a fact about language. 

Now there is no evidence to show that the 
‘law of causality’ is a tautology, and I should 
be interested to see the analysis that reduces it 
to such. As was pointed out by Wittgenstein, the 
only plausible statement of such a law is ‘ There 
are causal laws’, and this, if true, is an émpiri- 
cally verifiable statement. A world is conceivable 
in which there are no causal laws, and language 
might be possible in such a world—there is no 
logical impossibility in this. 

The truth is that the concept of ‘ cause’ is a 
pseudo-concept, that is, its occurrence in any 
sentence is purely by way of shorthand, and a 
full analysis of the sentence would eliminate the 
word ‘cause’ entirely. If Hume’s analysis was 
correct, the correct interpretation of ‘A causes 
B’ is ‘A is, under certain conditions, always 
followed by B’. In the case of the phenomena 
of modern physics, ‘B’ represents the phenom- 
ena (of atomic disintegration, for example), and 
the assertion that this has a ‘ cause’ is the asser- 
tion that we could, theoretically, observe some 
event ‘A’ that would always be followed by 
*B’. But the whole point is that we cannot 
ever observe such an event ‘A’, even theoreti- 
cally, and in the circumstances it is the merest 
moonshine to assert that it must therefore exist! 

The ‘law of causality’ is, in short, a pious 
hope, which has not been fulfilled, and science 
is not a penny the worse off for the lack of 
such fulfilment.—Yours, etc., © 

Worcester Park D. J. CRAWLEY 


Some Influences on Modern Poetry: 


Sir,—In his second talk on modern poetry, 
published in THE LISTENER of January 29, Pro- 
fessor C. Day Lewis says: ‘Hamlet has been 
torn between the moral obligation to take revenge 
upon the King for his father’s death, and his 
fear that his father’s ghost may have been a 
demon in disguise luring him on to kill a man 
who is in fact innocent’. 

I suggest that the statement of Hamlet’s 
problem in these terms is entirely misleading in 
that it offers too simple, superficial, and rational 
an explanation of Hamlet’s tragic conflict, which 
in fact is so subtle and elusive that Hamlet 
himself cannot understand it. I can see no evi- 
dence whatever in the play that Hamlet ever 
seriously doubted the ghost’s story. In fact, his 
own ‘ prophetic soul’ had anticipated the revela- 
tion; and, anyhow, after the play scene he is pre- 
pared to ‘take the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pound ’—but still does nothing. ; 

It seems to me that Hamlet’s real conflict is 
between an overpowering case (a case which he 
himself considers overpowering from every point 
of view) for the killing of his uncle, and a 
neurotic (and to him inexplicable) inability to 
do the deed. To explain or justify his inaction he 
invents many excuses and resorts to many 
subterfuges. One of these is the notion (toyed 
with transiently in the long succession of 
attempted ‘ rationalisations ”) that the ghost may 
be an evil spirit. To adopt this passing and 
insincere pretext as one of the two mainsprings 
of Hamlet’s tragic conflict seems to me a false 
interpretation of the play, and one that would 
reduce the conflict to the level of the stereotyped 
and commonplace—which it certainly is not; as 
witness the fascination it has exercised over the 
human mind for over three centuries. 

In the famous soliloquy itself, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Lewis, there is not the least hint of a fear 
of damnation after death resulting from the 
murder of an innocent man. Here, of course, 
Hamlet is considering not the killing of his uncle 
but suicide, and the ‘conscience’ he refers to 
surely means ‘close speculation’, and has no 
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ethical reference to the conflict postulated by 
Professor Lewis.—Yours, etc., 
Send Epwarp ATIYAH 


The Mission of an Art Gohanl 


Sir,—In his talk, ‘The Mission of an Art 
School’ (THE LISTENER, January 29), Mr. Basil 
Taylor speaks of a recent visit to a German 
school of art, and notes that the preliminary 
course of two terms unites all students, whether 
painters, sculptors, or textile designers, and 
provides them at the outset of their careers with 
a course in ‘basics’: modelling, carving, the 
grammar of design, techniques of painting, and 
so on. 

If Mr. Taylor knows anything about British 
art schools he ought surely to know that the 
Ministry of Education Intermediate Certificate 
in Art and Crafts is the preliminary basic course 
in this country for all art students of a serious 
kind, whether they intend to specialise finally in 
painting, sculpture, textile designing or any other 
type of applied art. 

This basic course covers a craft which may 
be selected frém a wide range of subjects: book- 
binding, cabinet making, light metalwork, silver 
smithing, pottery, and glass making to mention 
a few. It also covers a range of compulsory 
subjects, including lettering and heraldry, picture 
making, architecture, anatomy and perspective. 

I cannot see why we are asked to accept the 
Werkakademie .at Kassel as such a_ peerless 
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model. Almost every British school of art pro- 
vides much the same sort of preliminary train- 
ing. May I refer Mr. Taylor to the Ministry of 
Education pamphlet, ‘Rules Governing The 
Award Of The Ministry’s Diplomas And Cer- 
tificates In Art, 1953” (H.M.S.O., 6d.). 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 MERVYN LEVY 


The Intellectual aud Polities 


Sir—Mr. Roy Martin is, of course, quite 
correct that both ‘ piecemeal’ and ‘ utopian’ are 
prefixed to ‘social engineering’ in The Open 
Society. That, however, is not the point :’ stand- 
ing by itself, ‘ social engineering’ must be piece- 


meal as it is the antithesis of any form of. 


utopia-building. 

The methods of the natural sciences have been 
conceived by many as the means by which abso- 
lute knowledge may be obtained, and conse- 
quently Mr. Maude’s intellectuals have often 
sought to build the perfect society by applying 
these methods to the social sciences. It has been 
the great service of Professor Popper to make 
clear that although the methods of the natural 
sciences are applicable to the social sciences, they 
are misconceived if believed to yield certainty. 
The key role of hypothesis in the structure of 
scientific knowledge cannot be over-emphasised, 
and hypotheses can only be tested, not verified. 
Scientific advance consists in the knocking down 
of the theoretical structures previously erected, 
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and the theories which emerge from each falsi- 
fication of an earlier one cannot be expected to 
survive for long themselves. The application of 
the theoretical models of the natural scientists 
to the real world of the practical engineer must 
reflect the limitations of those models. Applied 
science can treatl only in the limited realm of the 
actual tests conducted by the theoreticians, and 
must necessarily be piecemeal. To stray from this 
narrow path may be interesting for the theorist, 
but can only lead to error and even danger for 
the engineer. Similarly the ‘ social engineer * must 
act in a piecemeal fashion. 

Karl Marx differentiated between ‘utopian 
socialists’ and those of his own persuasion; one 
does not need to prefix Marxian to the word 
“socialist ’ in order to be understood, and so it 
is with social engineers, who can never be 
utopian either.—Yours, etc., 


Reigate J. B. Mayers 


Delights of Old Sweets 


Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenz’'e’s talk on ‘ Old 
Sweets’ was enchanting, and listeners who do 
not already know the Castle Museum at York 
will be grateful to learn that a Victorian sweet- 
shop (date about 1840) is there on view. It is 
a most evocative place: there are the shallow 
brass scales, the tinkling shop bell on a spring, 
even the sweets in glass jars, and the aroma of 
ratafia and powdered sugar.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford VIVIEN GREENE 


Germany’s Lost Provinces 


an inalienable part of Germany at a time when 
the government was trying to negotiate the 
‘Europeanisation’ of this area with France. 
These are isolated spasms of a very human re- 
sentment. On the vital Oder-Neisse question, at 
any rate, I have found the attitude of the 
German government to be eminently reasonable. 
Recent conversations with the Ministry for 
All-German Affairs have helped to define 
government policy. The demand for the 1937 
frontiers cannot be given up. The Western 
Powers have already indicated that, these fron- 
tiers would be treated as a basis for a future 
agreement, and government spokesmen give two 
special reasons' for not ‘cutting’ this demand. 
No single party and no government can do this 
without losing ‘ face’ and material support—for 
all Germans believe that the return of the lost 
provinces is a just demand. No one, moreover, 
can risk losing the support of the refugees. 
‘How can you expect the refugees to join up 
in the European army’,.Kaiser’s secretary of 
State asked me, ‘if they are told they can never 
go home?’ The strong Refugee Pacty, moreover, 
could hold the balance after this coming Federal 
election. The Germans believe that the re- 
winning of the lost provinces must result from 
peaceful agreement. ‘ No one wants another war 
for Danzig’ was a phrase coined by the French, 
but believed by most Germans. The Ministry 
for All-German Affairs recognises existing facts 
—millions of Poles and Czechs who have moved 
_into former German lands cannot be ejected. 
Any new settlement would have to take account 
of Russian-American rivalry, and it could not be 
purely local. ‘ We can’t ask for everything’, the 
Ministry says, ‘or expect everyth ng’. All the 
Poles who have resettled Silesia cannot be asked 
to leave. All the Silesians, anyway, will not want 
to return. The Russian occupation of Konigs- 
berg makes its loss a fait accompli. Poland and 
Germany would have to co-ordinate a new 
settlement of the lost provinces and there might 
even have to be a political ‘ condominium ’. 


(continued from page 207) 


Out of such considerations springs the present 
German Government’s policy, and it is a far 
more clear-cut policy than is generally supposed. 
In his negotiations with the Western Powers for 
the restoration of German sovereignty, Dr. 
Adenauer has worked on a step-by-step pro- 
gramme. In the same way his eastern policy fore- 
sees the alignment of the Federal Republic in 
the western defensive front, the reunion with 
middle Germany—the Soviet zone—and the 
eventual readjustment of the eastern frontier. 
It is a sober, realistic programme. It has no 
connection with the rambling talk of the ‘ bul- 


wark’ against Attila’s lineal descendants, of the - 


German need for Lebensraum, or of the ‘ front 
line on the Vistula’ flamboyantly proclaimed 
by. the late Dr. Schumacher. No German has 
produced a real alternative to this programme. 
The Social Democrats reserve final claims and 
want fresh four-power talks. The Heinemann 
neutralists believe in ‘all-German agreement’, 
even with Moscow-trained Communists. The 
present-day nationalists simply ask for quicker 
and more decisive action. 

Yet there must be one special fear in Dr. 
Adenauer’s mind—that the west will lose interest 
in revisionist aims and German reunification. 
If this happens, what arguments can be used 
against those who believe in ‘ doing a deal’ with 
the Russians—admittedly a tough deal, but one 
which would give both Germany and Russia 
advantages? This fear is real. Dr. Adenauer has 
watched the burlesque of four-power control of 
Germany and the unwholesome drama in the 
Saar. He has failed to get a western declaration 
on the Oder-Neisse line written into the Bonn 
Agreement. 

A theory advanced by one Rhineland news- 
paper editor links up with this fear. He suggests 
that Russia could offer a rearmed Germany at 
least a token part of the lost provinces and risk 
dissatisfaction in Poland. Red Army Marshal 
Rokosovsky in Warsaw would look after that. 
Such Russian action would be more potent than 
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vague British reservations about which of the 
two river Neisses was chosen as a provisional 
frontier, or even vaguer western statements in 
1947 that Germany should retain enough agri- 
cultural land for her needs. This German theory 
is not based solely on wishful thinking. Hitler 
adjusted frontiers in central Europe, and no 
one was strong enough to complain. Plenty of 
people, moreover, still blieve that business can 
be done with the Russians. Ex-Chancellor Joseph 
Wirth has called Rapallo ‘the shortest treaty of 
modern times,-as well as the best’. A Jeader- 
writer of the Frankfurter Allgemeine, Paul Sethe, 
recently wrote an article, ‘ The Reproof of Count 
Schulenburg’, the former German Ambassador 
in Moscow. Schulenburg was arrested after the 
1944 plot against Hitler because he had planned 
to walk through the German lines and treat 
for peace with the Russians. At his trial he was 
asked, with derision, if he had really thought he 
could have got terms. His reply was: ‘ Stalin is a 
realist’. He believed that Germany and Russia 
could have gained reciprocal advantages, and 
Paul Sethe draws two conclusions—that there 
must be talks with the Russians if Germany is 
ever to be reunified, and that Russia might ‘ do 
a deal’ and even keep her word. 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine is a sound and 
serious newspaper. It is not interested in evolv- 
ing an intriguing new heresy. If Germany were 
driven. te look for advantages from Russia, the 
ideas of Count Schulenburg would carry weight 
with serious people as well as with obscure poli- 
tical theorists, superannuated diplomats, and 
bogus historians. Germany’s frontiers will almost 
certainly have to be treated as a subject for 
positive planning as well as abstract considera- 
tion. For as soon as the Bonn Agreement has 
been ratified and the European army is in being, 
even the political moderates in Germany must 
begin thinking about the next move in the game. 
The problems of Mitteldeutschland, the Saar, 
the Sudetenland, and the Oder-Neisse line will 
only slumber for just so long.—Third Programme 
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Water-colour Drawings by Thomas Girtin 


% By BRYAN ROBERTSON 


# 


HE total contribution made by Girtin to English painting 

was small but extremely precious. In relation to its pericd, 

it was most revealing. In some ways, Girtin was that con- 

venient personage, a petit-maitre, embodying qualities fre- 
quently to be encountered in the English school of water-colour painting. 
Towards the end of his tragically short life, his genius asserted itself 
in other and more potent forms. We do not know what he might have 
accomplished if he had lived beyond the age of twenty-seven, but 
fortunately he left a 
sufficient number of 
water-colour drawings 
and sketches to indi- 
cate the magnitude of 
his gifts and their pre- 
cocious and unerring 
development. They 
also reflect, with some 
precision, the shifting 
of interest in his 
time from the ration- 
al eighteenth-century 
preoccupation with 
conventionalised topo- 
graphy to the more 
subtle nineteenth-cen- 
tury interpretation of 
nature, in the form 
of landscape, as an 
abstract force rather 


than a_ pleasantly 
shaped piece of pro- 
perty. It was for 


Turner to discover, 
later, that nature con- 


sisted of far more 
than landscape. 
Meanwhile, this 


change of pursuit in 
water-colour painting 
around the turn of the 
century was effected 
by the emergence of a 
landscape art of great 
lyrical coatent and 
unprecedented freedom of presentation. It corresponded in many ways 
with the coxsoling and liberating poetry of Wordsworth. Public taste 
was at the same time preparing to accept the new worship, almost 
deification, of nature in every mood and aspect, and was discarding the 
rigidly materialist notion that landscape pictures should be restricted 
to straightforward picturesque views or records of places with anti- 
quarian or social interest. It was the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and the beginning of modern landscape art. Our whole emancipated 
conception of landscape as an art form derives from that framework, 
and we cannot hope to understand its inner springs unless we have a 
clear picture of the dynamic transition which produced it. 

Considering Girtin’s work in isolation, it is at once apparent that 
he was a most tender and magical artist, who contrived to express in 
visual terms a certain poetic sensation, delicate, tender, and not 
untouched by sadness, that is peculiar to English landscape painting. 
The main qualities which combined to express this sensation were a 
loving sweetness of execution, strengthened by an incisive and masterly 
calligraphic touch, and a strong feeling for place which went deeper 
than mere topographical interest and was soon transformed into an 
intense ard highly personal identification with locality. From these 
qualities came the mysterious sensation which gradually changed into 
a grea’ spiritual insight into nature, anticipating, in Girtin’s. later 


“La Rue St. Denis: Paris’ 


(c. 1801-2), by Thomas Girtin: 
drawings at Agnew’s 


pictures, the freely painted landscapes and the implied moral sentiments, 
again Wordsworthian, of Constable. 

It is possible to link Girtin’s accomplishment with that of Constable. 
It is less profitable, however, to compare Girtin with Turner, although 
they were born in the same year and worked together for a time at the 
house of Dr. Monro making copies after Cozens. Many of these copies 
were joint productions. They gave little to each other except encourage- 
ment and affection. The topographical tradition was part of 
their common artistic 
inheritance, but 
Turner abandoned this 
tradition whilst Girtin 
did not have time to 
discard-it entirely. He 
lived long enough, 
however, to reveal the © 
great power of nature 
to evoke strong emo- 
tion, and he evolved 
pictorial forms, to 
contain the emotion 
which liberated a 
new kind of humanist 
vision. Turner quickly 
found his way 
through this phase and 
eventually ceased to 
use nature as a vehicle 
for human feeling and 
aspiration, finally re- 
placing the philoso- 
phical ambience with 
an enraptured expres- 
sion of the elements 
themselves, notably 
light. Turner can be 
thought of with Byron 
or Berlioz, even with 
Baudelaire, and as 
anticipating Monet; 
but Girtin can only 
be considered as a 
forerunner of Con- 
stable and an inter- 
preter of Wordsworth’s doctrines. He was certainly an innovator. 

Girtin’s short life was comparatively uneventful. In 1789, he was 
apprenticed to Edward Dayes, and in 1794 began to work with other 
young artists at the house of the enlightened Dr. Monro. In 1796, he 
began his lengthy series of sketching tours. Like Turner, following the 
Treaty of Amiens, he went abroad: to Paris in his case, but in Novem- 
ber, 1801, whilst Turner did not leave England for the first time until 
1802. Girtin returned to London in May, 1802, and then began his 
most intensive and wonderful period of work. But his health was at 
its lowest ebb, and he died in his studio in November, 1802. 

In 1799, Girtin had seen two of Claude’s finest paintings at the 
London house of William Beckford, and Claude’s influence can in a 
sense be detected in Girtin’s later work. These pictures have immense 
dignity and simplicity and a wonderful serenity. They push the medium 
of water-colour to extraordinary and original lengths. Colour is 
restrained, and reduced to the most muted and subtle eloquence: light 
is all-pervading and there is, in the calligraphy, the delineation of mass 
and atmospheric distance, a sensitivity of touch and reticence almost 
akin to the Southern School of painting of the Sung Dynasty. 

The highly comprehensive exhibition at Agnew’s has been assembled 
with the love and knowledge which we associate with this House. It 
should be visited by everyone who cares for English painting. 


from the exhibition of his water-colour 
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Themes and Subjects in Modern Poetry 


The third: of four talks by. C. DAY LEWIS 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, , 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 
Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of the desert 
A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 

The darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


HAT great and grievous visionary poem by W. B. Yeats*, 

published in 1921, is one of the key-poems of our century, and 

the best introduction to my subject now. It sums up the world 

in which the contemporary poet is living, which he has to deal 
with, which is his field of subject-matter and forms the climate of his 
times. What does this poem say to us? It says, amongst other things, 
that our civilisation is disintegrating for lack of a core of faith or philo- 
sophy strong enough to hold it together; that brute instinct, with cruelty, 
intolerance, stupidity in its train, is gaining ground over intelligence 
and tradition; that belief has been replaced by evil fanaticism on the one 
hand and an honest but impotent agnosticism on the other; that a new 
Dark Age is about to be born. We shall see presently that the general 
course of poetry during the past thirty years can be plotted as a series 
of attempts by the poets to get to grips with the situation Yeats imaged 
in that poem, ‘The Second Coming’, to respond sensitively and 
accurately to the predicament revealed here. Do not misunderstand me. 
I am not suggesting that every poet formulated the situation in some 
such terms, and consciously strove to apply his poetic powers to explor- 
ing and changing it. What I am saying is that all of us to some extent 
shared this vision of Yeats. We shared it because it was already coming 
true. It foretold what would soon be the overmastering preoccupations 
of anyone who could see beyond his own immediate interests. It 
forecast, correctly, the weather of our times, prefigured the modern 
sensibility; and in doing so, it helped to clarify our field of subject- 


. Matter. 


Let us be quite sure that we know what we mean by ‘ subject’. The 
subject which gave rise to Yeats’ ‘The Second Coming’, was ‘the 
Trouble’ in Ireland. But it would be absurd to say that this poem is 
about an Irish rebellion and civil war: it is clearly about something 


much bigger altogether. So we may define a ‘subject’ as an area of - 


experience in-which a theme lies buried, or a medium through which 
the poet can best approach his theme: the starting-point of a poem. 
If you read through an anthology of modern verse, you will find poems 
on many different subjects: but you will find certain common attitudes 
or viewpoints towards the subject matter, variations on certain dominant 
themes which emerge in that poem of Yeats’. There is no law that a poet 
must write about his own time and its problems: there is merely a 
compulsion, whatever his subject-matter, to approach it from the 
particular point in time where he happens to be standing, and to explore 
it for meanings which have some correspondence with life as he and his 


- contemporaries know it. 


Yeats’ line ‘ Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold’ might have 
been the text for Mr. Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land’: not that ‘ The Waste 
Land’ is a sermon, or only a sermon. It is a poem ordered by the tragic 
view of life—a view which the next generation of poets struggled to 


* From Collected Poems of W. B, Yeats (Macmillan), by permission of Mrs 


escape from, but unsuccessfully. Its vision is of a world where moral 
values are debased, tradition is shattered to fragments (yet they are all 
we have— these fragments I have shored against my ruin’): Europe 
is spiritually dead; Mr. Eliot sees London’s inhabitants as ghosts in a 
kind of eternal rush-hour: 


Unreal city, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 

I had not thought death had undone so many. 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 
To where St. Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine. 


This is, in Matthew Arnold’s sense, poetry as the criticism of life. 
You may hear it as a protest against urban civilisation—a very different 
kind of protest from that of the Georgian poets tearfully pining for a 
little cottage in the country. Mr. Eliot was not, of course, the originator 
of urban poetry. But ‘The Waste Land’ did open up for the next 
generation a wide and relatively unexplored field of subject matter—the 
life of twentieth-century folk in towns, and encourage us to use it for 
image and metaphor; though I fancy none of us has used it as cogently 
as Mr. Eliot: you remember these similes? 


As, in a theatre, 

The lights are extinguished, for the scene to be changed 

With a hollow rumble of wings, with a movement of darkness on 
darkness, 

And we know that the hills and the trees, the distant panorama 

And the bold imposing facade are all being rolled away— 

Or as, when an underground train, in the tube, stops too long between 

stations 

And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 

And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 

Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about: 

Or when, under ether, the mind is conscious but conscious of nothing... 


That passage comes from ‘ Four Quartets’. Mr. Eliot found his way 
out of the waste land through the dogma and practice of the Christian 
faith. The second most influential poet of our time, Mr. W. H. 
Auden, has also come to rest in Christianity, though by a different 
route. He is a poet of great vitality, great intellectual curiosity, with 
an exceptiona! power for assimilating into poetry the ideas and modes 
of living of our time. Whereas Mr. Eliot’s earlier work was enriched 
by his borrowings from cultural deposits—from anthropology, for 
example, or from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century literature, Mr. 
Auden’s made much play with modern scientific data, particularly the 
theory of the psychologists—Freud, Groddeck, Homer Lane. One of 
his poems begins: 


Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all 
But will his negative inversion, be prodigal. 


There are references in it—and everywhere in Auden’s earlier work— 
to psycho-analysis and psycho-somatic theory. The need for a change 
of heart and a positive attitude to life are stated. But who is this ‘sir’, 
who is being addressed? It is that vague,-evasive saviour, father-figure, 
who keeps cropping up in the verse of the ’thirties—a sort of humanistic 
lay-God: an abstraction, certainly, but one which represented a deeply 
felt need—the need for love: not sexual love, but the active, un- 
distorted relationship between individuals which makes for a living 
society. Here is some of Mr. Auden’s ‘ Prologue’}, one of the finest 
expressions of this need. Notice the sweeping view it takes, and its use 
of specifically modern material : 


O love, the interest itself in thoughtless Heaven 
Make simpler daily the beating of man’s heart; within 
There in the ring where name and image meet 


. W. B. Yeats + From Collected Shorter Poems of W. H. Auden (Faber) 
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Inspire them with such a longing as will inake his thought 
Alive like patterns a murmuration of starlings 
Rising in joy over wolds unwittingly weave: 


Here too on our little reef display your power, 
This fortress perched on the edge of the Atlantic scarp 
The mole between all Europe and the exile-crowded sea; 


And make us as Newton was who in his garden watching 
The apple falling towards England became aware 
Between himself and her of an eternal tie. 


For now that dream which so long has contented our will— 
I mean, of uniting the dead into a splendid empire, 
Under whose fertilising flood the Lancashire moss 


Sprouted up chimneys and Glamorgan hid a life 
Grim as a tidal rock-pool’s in its glove-shaped valleys, 
Is already retreating into her maternal shadow; 


Leaving the furnaces gasping in the impossible air, 
The flotsam at which Dumbarton gapes and hungers, 
While upon wind-loved Rowley no hammer shakes 


The cluster of mounds like a midget golf course, graves 
Of some who created these intelligible dangerous marvels; 
Affectionate people, but crude their sense of glory. 


Far-sighted as falcons. they looked down another future. 
For the seed in their loins were hostile, though afraid of their pride, 
And tall with a shadow now, inertly wait 


In bar, in netted chicken-farm, in lighthouse, 
Standing on their impoverished constricting acres, 
The ladies and gentlemen apart, too much alone. 


We may pick out two points from that: the sense of an industrial 
civilisation running down, and the sense of men and women isolated 
within their own private interests, prevented by the conditions of modern 
life from finding true community. These themes—we might call them 
the themes of exhaustion and of exile—are constant in the poetry of 
the earlier *thirties: they were touched off by the slump, the wide- 
spread unemployment, the migration of exiles from nazism and fascism. 
This was a poetry of social conscience and of pity. Some of those who 
wrote it turned to communism as the best hope for a revival of 
community: almost all were strongly anti-fascist. To the extent that 
it was, in a broad sense, political poetry, it was classical—a poetry 
which looked outwards at the human condition, seeking its motive- 
power not in the personal response or the inner life, so much as in the 
general movements of thought and the changing configurations of 
history. In tone, it was curiously buoyant; optimistic almost, but only 
superficially so—a sort of whistling in the dark. It had a certain 
nervous vitality: but, lacking either a myth or the basis of popular 
acceptance, it never achieved true classicism. Nevertheless, it produced 
a few works which may survive because the force of their idealism or 
satire broke through their subject to a deeper level. of poetic applica- 
tion. These two stanzas, by Mr. Stephen -Spender*, for instance, have 
outlived the objective situation which produced them: 


After they have tired of the brilliance of cities 

And of striving for office where at last they may languish 
Hung round with easy chains until 

Death and Jerusalem glorify also the crossing-sweeper: 
Then those streets the rich built and their easy love 

Fade like old cloths, and it is death stalks through life 
Grinning white through all faces 

Clean and equal like the shine from snow. 


In this time when grief pours freezing over us, 

When the hard light of pain gleams at every street corner, 
When those who were pillars of that day’s gold roof 

Shrink in their clothes; surely from hunger 

We may strike fire, like fire from flint? 

And our strength is now the strength of our bones 

Clean and equal like the shine from snow 

And the strength of famine and of our enforced idleness, 
And it is the strength of our love for each other. 


This ‘social’ poetry disappeared in England, quite suddenly, at the 
end of the decade. The war created, if only for a few years, that sense 
of community which the nineteen-thirties’ poets had cried out for. 
Then, after the war, communism in action began to look shabby; while 


* From Poems by Stephen Spender (Faber) 


+ From Collected Poems by Dylan Thomas (Dent) 


the Welfare State and the policy of full employment removed the 
sources of indignation which had inspired these poets. A reaction had 
already set in against their so-called ‘ neo-classicism ’—a, minor revolu- 
tion in language, headed, or rather heralded, by the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas. As I said last week, poetry from about 1940 shows a general 
tendency to turn inwards, away from social preoccupations. But this is 
not to say that it has lost touch with the interests of ordinary men and 
women. Consciously or unconsciously, poets nowadays are apt to be in 
opposition, to throw in their weight against the big battalions: in 
the ’thirties they ranged themselves with the under dog; now, they show 
signs of ranging themselves against the all-conquering Common Man. 
However much we approve of the Welfare State, we must admit that it 
contains a potential danger to human individuality and to certain 
qualities of independence—aristocratic qualities, if you like—without 
which mankind would be the poorer. Recent poetry, with its emphasis 
on the inner life, is a natural reaction against this, a counterpoise to the 
levelling process we have undergone over the past twelve years or so. 

We can see this movement very clearly if we compare the poetry 
of the first world war with that of the second. The best of the former 
was written by soldier poets, such as Wilfred Owen, whom I talked 
about last week. But it was two non-combatants, Miss Edith Sitwell 
and Mr. Dylan Thomas, who wrote best about the 1939 war. The 
English poets of the ’thirties had already written their war poetry, 
during the Spanish war and the Munich period. We had many poets 
in the Forces from 1939 onwards, but none with the genius of Wilfred 
Owen: besides, for the combatant soldier the conditions were less 
favourable; he, and the war, moved about too fast: the poet needs a 
settled background, such as the more static 1914 war provided, on the 
Western Front at least, however hellish that background may be. Poetry 
can put down roots in a trench, but hardly in a tank or an aeroplane. 
Wilfred Owen was speaking, in a strict sense, for his men—for the 
Common Man, the ordinary fighting soldier; and the tenor of his utter- 
ance was pity. In the two poems you are going to hear, by Mr. Dylan 
Thomas and Miss Sitwell, you will find something rather different: 
a more exalted poetic language; a use of religious symbolism; a highly 
individual approach to the subject, combined with a sort of imper- 
sonality which subordinates pity to a more comprehensive passion and a 
prophetic ‘ message’. Here is Mr. Thomas’ poem, entitled ‘ A Refusal 
to Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a Child in London+: 


Never until the mankind making 

Bird beast and flower 

Fathering and all humbling darkness 
Tells with silence the last light breaking 
And the still hour 

Is come of the sea tumbling in harness 


And I must enter again the round 

Zion of the water bead 

And the synagogue of the ear of corn 
Shall I let pray the shadow of a sound 
Or sow my salt seed 

In the least valley of sackcloth to mourn 


The majesty and burning of the child’s death. 
I shall not murder 

The mankind of her going with a grave truth 
Nor blaspheme down the stations of the breath 
With any further 

Elegy of innocence and youth. 


Deep with the first dead lies London’s daughter, 

Robed in the long friends, 

The grains beyond age, the dark veins of her mother, 
Secret by the unmourning water 

Of the riding Thames. 

After the first death, there is no other. 


And now ‘ Still Falls the Rain’, by Edith Sitwell**: 
rising out of the same subject as Mr. Thomas’: 
Raids, 1940. Night and Dawn’ 


Still falls the Rain— 

Dark as the world of man, black as our loss— 
Blind as the nineteen hundred and forty nails 
Upon the Cross. 


it is a poem 
its subtitle is “The 


Still falls the Rain 
With a sound like the pulse of the heart that is changed to the hammer- 
beat 


** From Street Songs by Edith Sitwell (Duckwonth) 
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‘*thirties. Yet there is a link: 


iene 


In the Potter’s Field, and the sound of the impious feet 

On the Tomb: 

Still falls the Rain 

In the Field of Blood where the small hopes breed and the human brain 
Nurtures its greed, that worm with the brow of Cain. 


Still falls the Rain 

At the feet of the starved Man hung upon the Cross. 

Christ that each day, each night, nails there, have mercy on us— 
On Dives and on Lazarus: 

Under the Rain the sore and the gold are as one. 


Still falls the Rain— 

Still falls the Blood from the Starved Man’s wounded side: 

He bears in His Heart all wounds,—those of the light that died, 

The last faint spark 

In an See heart, the wounds of the sad uncomprehending 
lark, 

The wounds of the baited bear,— 

The blind and weeping bear whom the keeper beat 

On his helpless flesh . . . the tears of the hunted hare. 


Still falls the Rain— 

Then—O Ile leape up to my God: who pulles me doune— 
_ See, see where Christ’s blood streames in the firmament: 

It flows from the Brow we nailed upon the tree 

Deep to the dying, to the thirsting heart 

That holds the fires of the world,—dark-smirched with pain 

As Caesar’s laurel crown. 


Then sounds the voice of One who like the heart of man 
Was once a child who among beasts has lain— 
* Still do I love, still shed my innocent light, my Blood, for thee’. 


That poem seems far removed from the idiom and outlook of the 
the theme is still, in Mr. Auden’s phrase, 
“we must love one another or die’, that we are all responsible for one 
another, all sharing to greater or less degree the guilt of the world’s 
evil. ‘Any man’s death diminishes me, because I. am involved in 
Mankind’, said John Donne long ago. If contemporary poetry can be 
said to have any common, coherent ‘ message’, this is it. It is a basic 
theme, linking the “thirties with the “forties, a vision and a way of 
feeling which the poets have used their best powers to realising for us; 
and in so far as they have done so, they have deserved well of mankind, 
for without it mankind will surely perish. 

But, around these dominant themes I have tried to put before you, 
there is a great variety of subject. For better or for worse, we have 
discarded the idea that some subjects are poetic, others not. Con- 
temporary verse ranges from Mr. Henry Reed’s grave and dramatic 
reflections on the story of Philoctetes to Mr. Betjeman’s enthusiastic 
celebrations of love in the Home Counties; from the gritty, unorthodox, 
satirical verse of Mr. Robert Graves to Mr. de la Mare’s pure, sad 
lyricism: you will find the old stock “ poetic’ properties—stars, swans, 
girls’ hair—side by side with pylons, football pools, windscreen wipers : 
Greek myths rubbing up against modern theory of space-time. It is all 
rather a rag-bag, rather disordered, quite impossible to sort out yet 
for a while; but it is exciting, it has vitality: there should be pares 
for everyone in contemporary verse. 

Next week I shall be talking about its techniques. But it is worth 
making two points now. The subjects and the language of poetry can 
be dealt with separately by the critic. As readers, though, we must 
remember that a poem’s language and its meaning are inseparable—a 
single entity: if you paraphrase a poem, you may succeed in roughly 
stating what the poem is about, but your paraphrase is no more the poem 
than a sketch-map is a piece of countryside. Secondly, the practice of 
poetry at any given period depends upon the poet’s conception of 
what poems may legitimately be about. On the whole, the language of 
verse will be more literary when its subject matter is confined by con- 
vention to certain traditional or generally accepted fields, more col- 
loquial (nearer, that is, to the tones, idioms, rhythms of common speech) 
when new ideas, new sense-data, or a broader view of poetry’s function 
are at work, as they are today, within it. 

We began with a visionary poem of W. B. Yeats. We will end with 
another visionary poem, by Edwin Muir. It is called ‘The Combat’*, and 
it describes the unequal and perpetually recurring duel between two 
creatures, ‘ the crested animal in his pride’ and ‘a soft round beast as 
brown as clay’. I do not want to tie explanatory labels to these 
creatures. It is enough to say that, like ‘The Second Coming’, this 
poem is telling us something about good and evil. It is a moral poem 
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which never moralises. Something within us, it conveys, is, against all 
the odds, imperishable: that needed saying, as much as did the dark 
prophecy of Yeats’ ‘The Second Coming’: this poem and ‘The 
Combat’ offer us different facets of a great poetic theme, the obverse 
and reverse of a sovereign human truth. 


It was not meant for human eyes, 
That combat on the shabby patch 
Of clods and trampled turf that lies 
Somewhere beneath the sodden skies 
For eye of toad or adder to catch. 


And having seen it I accuse 

- The crested animal in his pride, 
Arrayed in all the royal hues 
Which hide the claws he well can use 
To tear the heart out of the side. 


Body of leopard, eagle’s head 

And whetted beak, and lion’s mane, 
And frost-grey hedge of feathers spread 
Behind—he seemed of all things bred. 

I shall not see his like again. 


As for his enemy, there came in 

A soft round beast as brown as clay; 
All rent and patched his wretched skin; 
A battered bag he might have been, 
Some old used thing to throw away. 


Yet he awaited face to face 

The furious beast and the swift attack. 
Soon over and done. That was no place 
Or time for chivalry or for grace. 

The fury had him on his back. 


And two small paws like hands flew out 
To right and left as the trees.stood by. 
One would have said beyond a doubt 
This was the very end of the bout, 

But that the creature would not die. 


For ere the death-stroke he was gone, 
Writhed, whirled, huddled into his den, 
Safe somehow there. The fight was done, 
And he had lost who had all but won. 
But oh his deadly fury then. 


A while the place lay blank, forlorn, 
Drowsing as in relief from pain. 

The cricket chirped, the grating thorn 
Stirred, and a little sound was born. 
The champions took their posts again. 


And all began. The stealthy paw 
Slashed out and in. Could nothing save 
These rags and tatters from the claw? 
Nothing. And yet I never saw 

A beast so helpless and so brave. 


And now, while the trees stand watching, still 
The unequal battle rages there. 
The killing beast that cannot kill 
Swells and swells in his fury till 
You’d almost think it was despair. 
—Home Service 


Since no one among the greater Victorians is today more neglected than 
Browning, a sound exposition of his work deserves a welcome. No living 
critic is better qualified by knowledge than Mr. J. M. Cohen, who is at 
home in every part of the immense body of verse. In Robert Browning 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.) he has done one particular piece of work that was 
needed—a summary account of the later narrative and character poems in 
their curious variety. Browning’s fecundity during the twenty years that fol- 
lowed the acclaim of ‘ The Ring and the Book’ (he was then fifty-six) was 
astonishing. Mr. Cohen’s positive judgments are often controversial and 
his comparisons surprising, as when he finds Rabbi Ben Ezra in rhythm 
and mood not unlike Shelley’s Skylark. Browning, he reminds us, was no 
philosopher; but is it right to say that he makes ‘no general statements 
about man’s place in the world’? Such notes, surely, are everywhere, 
under very thin disguises. On his first page Mr. Cohen repeats the most 
elementary of all errors about Browning. The present-day reader, he says, 
finds it hard to forgive the poet for his optimism in the familiar two 
lines of Pippa’s song. This implies that the supposed reader is still unable 
to picture the little Florentine girl setting out on her one day of holiday. 
How could she greet the spring morning without trilling ‘God’s in his 
heaven ’? 


* From Collected Poems by Edwin Muir (Faber) 
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getting better and better.”’ 
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** Observer”: ** Science fiction... 
offers more vitality, a more expand- 
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of fietion today.” 

The Science Fiction Book Club offers 
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The Letters of Samuel Johnson 
Collected and Edited by R. W. 
Chapman. Oxford. 3 vols. 126s. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON IS NOT an easy classic to edit 
or collect. It is still possible to discover a preface 
or dedication or contribution by, him, even a 
letter. His poems, most of them scattered and 
occasional, waited till 1941 for the near-definitive 
edition of Nichol Smith and McAdam, a task 
that bristled with problems. Dr. R. W. Chap- 
man with this remarkable edition of the Letters 
joins the great tradition of Birkbeck Hill and 
L. F. Powell and takes his place with the quiet 
certainty we should expect from his work on 
Jane Austen. 

Birkbeck Hill’s edition (1892) of the Letters, 
in two volumes, was, like his edition of the great 
Life, nobly planned and wisely built. He used 
all the materials readily at his disposal—the con- 
tributions of Mrs. Piozzi, Malone, Croker, the 
-Philobiblon Society, Notes and Queries—but laid 
under contribution private collections and the 
catalogues of auctioneers and booksellers. In 
particular he gave a number and a heading to 
any letter that was merely mentioned since it 
might emerge later. That habit has been of 
singular use to his successor. His two handsome 
volumes will always be regarded with affection 
by Johnsonians. In one respect they have the 
advantage over their successors: the pages are 
less crowded, better spaced and easier to the eye. 

With those volumes as a basis, Dr. Chapman 
has for many years been engaged on what is, he 
claims, ‘in essentials the first edition of John- 
son’s letters as a whole’. In 1937, with a chrono- 
logical list of the letters ‘extant or known by 
quotation and description’, he first made his 
purpose and the magnitude of his task generally 
known. In many ways he has been fortunate in 
his hour: the discoveries of others have brought 
him great gains. Above all, he has aimed at 
printing an accurate text. The work of colla- 
tion has been enormous, even though many 
letters can no longer be traced. Johnson’s stub- 
born handwriting, though not often of extreme 
difficulty, is ome that makes occasional mis- 
readings all too easy. 

Hill, wisely, printed none of the letters given 
by Boswell in the Life. Instead he gave each a 
number and a heading. Dr. Chapman (who 
keeps Hill’s numbering, intercalating new letters) 
wisely reprints those, since he is able, for example, 
to collate the originals of the 119 letters found 
at Fettercairn House that Boswell collected and, 
in the main, used in the Life. (It is odd that 
in this work of scholarship thé Fettercairn Cata- 
logue is nowhere properly named or dated.) Also 


~he goes beyond Hill and, to the great advantage 


of the book’s variety, prints Mrs. Thrale’s 
“genuine letters’ to Johnson, though somewhat 
ungallantly he accords this sprightly lady much 
smaller type and glances at her not-altogether- 


‘undeserved reputation for inaccuracy on three 


title-pages. Perhaps the best indication of what 


Dr. Chapman has accomplished is given in this 


paragraph: : 

Hill’s numeration ends with 1043. My count 
is 1515. Approximately, then, I have been able 
to add 472 letters which hitherto have not been 
published or have been published only in Mr. 
Adam’s Catalogue, or in special collections, or 
sporadically elsewhere. 

His claim is thus substantiated; and not only 
in mere numbers, but by the pertinence and 
The greatest 
gap in his record is the absence of Johnson’s 
letters to Boswell: they still await resurrection. 
For his subtlety, courage, and enthusiasm readers 
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will turn not only to his notes but to his 
addenda and appendices. Of quite unusual 
interest are his remarks on the Johnson-Boswell 
Correspondence (appendix B), the literary-detec- 
tive work in the Text and its Sources (appendix 
E), and the astonishingly full Indexes. 

And the letters themselves? ‘ By the frequency 
of his letters he strove to keep himself alive in 
the memory and affections of his friends’. That 
is too negative a comment. The letters are a 
robust, solid complement to Boswell: they are 
the man, a log-book of his life. Hill, though 
claiming a higher place than was customary for 
Johnson as a letter-writer, thought his talk put 
them in the shade. Dr. Chapman wisely under- 
lines the great help the letters are to Boswell in 
the drawing of his portrait. It is perhaps a 
pity that Johnson’s loyalty to old friends such 
as Taylor, ‘ whose talk was of bullocks ’, cuts out 
more lively correspondents. Yet that is in 
keeping too. For variety, wisdom, understanding, 
savour, poignancy, the letters rank with Rasselas 
as revelations of the man. a 


Twins. By Dorothy Burlingham. 

Imago Publishing Co. 35s. 

Identical twins are somewhat uncanny: few 
people can see a pair without some inward 
emotion, or without making some remark. With 
the development of genetics they ‘have also 
acquired considerable scientific importance; the 
nature-nurture controversy is fed by the study 
of identical twins, nature’s laboratory for dis- 
covering the effects of differences in environment 
and experience, since in such people alone can 
heredity be treated as a constant, Many savage 
peoples have considered twins supernaturally 
blessed or cursed; and, as Miss Burlingham 
points out, the fantasy of having a twin is one 
of the commonest of all childhood fantasies in 
our Civilisation. , 

There is however very little knowledge of what 
is jnvolved psychologically in being, or having, 
an identical twin. In theory one would expect 
the development of twins to differ in many 
respects from that of other babies in the same 
society; but concrete information has remained 
very slight. In the present book Miss Burling- 
ham adds considerably to our knowledge by the 
most detailed and minute studies of three pairs 
of identical twins who were cared for in the 
Hampstead Nurseries between 1940 and 1945. 
The bulk of these observations are contained in 
thirty large three-colour charts which record in 
exact and concise detail the behaviour of the 
observed twins over selected months of their 
lives. These charts, in twenty-one columns, are 
model records, of a most commendable fullness; 
but they are difficult to read, and Miss Burling- 
ham thas supplemented them with a running 
narrative, in which she has embedded most of 
her theoretical conclusions. The charts are pre- 
sumably responsible for the very high cost of 
this short book; the text runs to only eighty- 
nine pages. 

An identical twin meets. a mirror image of 
itself earlier than other children recognise reflec- 
tions; and this seems to lead to some uncer- 
tainty of identification. (Miss Burlingham does 
not refer to the American investigations of the 
incidence of schizophrenia, which seems dispro- 
portionately high -among identical twins, and 
may well be another facet of her statement about 
mirrors.) Secondly, a twin meets competition and 
feels jealousy at a much earlier age than do 
single-birth infants; and the pattern of domi- 
nance and submission is unstable, depending on 
very small innate differences of temperament or 
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acquisition of skills, slightly stronger greed or 
anger, a little more help or favouritism or sick- 
ness. The relation to the parents in the Oedipus 
phase is complicated by the near-impossibility 
of imagining exclusive possession of a loved 
object. One twin may feel guilt for, or pride 
in, the other’s behaviour. 

Miss Burlingham has not tried to extract all 
the possible theoretical implications of the three 
pairs of twins she studied; she has preferred to 
give the facts as concretely and exactly as pos- 


‘sible, so that others can attempt theoretical 


interpretations; and students of human develop- 
ment must be grateful for the care and foresight 
which prepared these stimulating records. 


Barbara Hepworth; Carvings and Draw- 
ings. Lund Humphries. 63s. 

Those who wholeheartedly admire the work of 
Barbara Hepworth will want not merely to 
borrow but to possess this book. It is lavishly 
illustrated with excellent reproductions in which 
the amateur may see much that is inaccessible 
to the general public and much that gains by 
being well disposed and cleverly photographed. 
It is a beautifully produced book. The rest of 
the public will find much that is charming and 
instructive; but in some respects it may be 
disappointed. For there must be many who, 
while they acknowledge the unimpeachable sin- 
cerity and impressive talent of Barbara 
Hepworth’s earlier work, find, in her present 
sculpture, forms which are pleasant enough, to- 
gether with a true affection for her material, but 
very little else that, to them, makes sculpture 
moving or indeed interesting. 

In her drawings, those to which ordinary 
canons of criticism can be applied, there seems' to 
be a progressive failure of power, an increasing 
reliance upon pleasing textures, a growing ten- 
dency to escape from the more exacting problems 
of draughtsmanship, which finds expression in 
evasions and equivocations more charming than 
profound. It is as though, in pursuing topo- 
logical abstractions, things inexpressible in a 
naturalistic idiom, the artist had come to dis- 
regard the importance of exactitude and probity 
in that context in which it is essential. One 
feels in. front of some of these drawings, 
that which one never feels when confronted by 
her sculpture, that she has aimed at facile effects. 
This painful impression cannot but increase 
one’s anxiety to know what it is that leads so 
gifted a person to a pursuit which seems not 
only barren and unprofitable but extremely 
demoralising. The answer should be found in 
the text of this volume; for here is the artist’s 
own account of her career, together with a 
laudatory introduction by Herbert Read. 

Miss Hepworth is able, at times, to gxpress 
herself with the intensity of a mystic. Herbert 
Read delivers his opinions with the sublimity of 
a transcendental philosopher. To the profane 
the introduction is almost incomprehensible and 
when we seem to understand, we seem to under- 
stand that it is nonsense: 

It is not only assumed by these artists that 
they can produce, by a subjective mental process, 
images which have no reference to the natural 
world but which nevertheless are logically 
coherent (in the sense that they can be communi- 
cated to other people) but even that these images 
express an essential reality which is beyond, or 
in some sense superior to, the reality of 
appearances. t 
The conclusions to be drawn from a literal 

interpretation of these remarks are somewha 
bewildering. In as much as an artist’s own work: 


, 
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are a part of the natural world, that they tend, 
inevitably, to resemble one another and that it 
is in fact barely possible to create a single shape 
which has no reference to any other shape, it 
would appear that the abstractionist can achieve 
his works only by making them totally in- 
visible. If they have this purpose in mind the 
sculptors have chosen a singularly unpromising 
medium. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that the 
statement means no more than that the abstrac- 
tionists, like so many religious artists, are 
attempting to give material form to imagined 
sublimities. Miss Hepworth’s autobiographical 
essays suggest that she, at least, makes constant 
reference to nature and has, in fact, a didactic 
purpose: ‘The basic tenderness of the large 
form and the small form, or mother and child, 
proclaims a rhythm of composition which is in 
contrast to the slapping and pushing of tired 
mother and frustrated child through faults in 
our way of living and unresolved social con- 
ditions’. Here, indeed, are sermons in stones; 
but the first requirement of a sermon is that it 
should be readily comprehensible and such com- 
prehensibility does not appear to be the aim 
of the abstractionist. 

If Barbara Hepworth’s writings tell us little 
about the purpose and meaning of abstract art 
they tell us much about herself and for that 
reason alone they are to be commended. They 
are the work of a gifted and sensitive woman 
and as such they are delightful. Moreover, they 
show us the inner life of a sincere and interest- 
ing group of artists as it appears to one of its 
members. In such a group loyalty is a cardinal 
virtue and Miss Hepworth is extremely loyal. 
‘By 1935’, she writes, ‘the artists who had 
formed Unit One the year before had, quite 
naturally it seemed, split and joined the two new 
groups—Constructive on the one hand, and 
Surrealist on the other. For the next four years 
these expanding groups presented the main 
streams of activity in the visual and literary 
arts’. A statement of this kind calls for loyalty 
of a very high order. 


Israel. By Norman Bentwich. Benn. 21s. 


Norman Bentwich is entitled to a considerable 
measure of gratitude for this quiet, balanced 
and unemotional account of what the state of 
Israel and the people of Israel are actually 
thinking, planning, and doing. Outside the 
Soviet Union there is no country in the world 
about which opinions are so diametrically 
opposed to each other. To the Arab, and much 
more to the Anglo-Saxon pro-Arab, Israel is 
a monster of iniquity delighting in a daily dose 
of unrepentant unrighteousness. To some Jews, 
and to some Anglo-Saxon pro-Zionists, grim 
realities are hidden behind a roseate curtain of 
messianic propaganda. This pedestrian picture 
of what Israel really is makes an excellent correc- 
tive to both. Its one complete failure is its map, 
in which it is quite impossible to distinguish 
between frontiers, roads and railways. 

The opening chapters deal with background, 
and they could be improved if a picture of how 
the past Jewish population of Palestine grew 
up into the present state of Israel (all of whose 
instruments of policy existed before the state 
was born) were substituted for the political his- 
tory of the mandate and the tortuous steps by 
which the U.N. decision was taken. For these 
matters have been fully dealt with already in 
many books. The real interest of Bentwich’s 
picture begins with its account of the deliberate 
encouragement of mass immigration as a foun- 
dation for the state, as well as a justification for 
its existence; and the problems involved in the 
reception of the immigrants, mostly completely 
penniless and unaccustomed to a pioneering life, 
are sympathetically expounded. The whole basis 
of Israel’s economy, as well as most of the 
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special strains to which it is being subjected, 
are tied up with this sense of responsibility for 
providing a home for all Jews who are unable, 
or do not wish, to continue their minority 
existence in other lands. It is the one point 
on which all Israeli are agreed. 

There follows a chapter on the democratic 
forms of the Israeli government, constitution 
and public life, forms which reveal a fascinating 
blend of the heritage of the British mandatory 
regime, the innate political tradition of Jewry, 
and the European background of the older 
settlers in the party-ridden and unsuccessful 
‘democracies’ of inter-war western Europe. The 
same background underlies the judicial and 
legislative forms, with the additional complica- 
tion of the religious courts which Britain main- 
tained from Turkish days. After descriptions of 
the socialist economy of industry and. agri- 
culture, the educational system and the treat- 
ment of religious minorities, Bentwich handles 
soberly and sympathetically two of the major 
moral problems confronting Israel—Jerusalem 
and the Arabs, whether refugees or the Arab 
population in Israel. At many points the reader 
may wish to pronounce more vigorous judg- 
ments of approval or condemnation than Bent- 
wich allows himself. But it is this studied 
moderation which makes the book as refreshing 
as a shady stretch on the burning road to Elath. 


The Vagrant .Mood. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


In a comparatively recent broadcast, Mr. 
Maugham said that the whole point of literature 
was to give pleasure. He also made it as plain 
as was consonant with this mildly respectable 
occasion that the whole point of the whole 
of culture (not to mention life itself) was to 
give pleasure. It is not particularly difficult, 
therefore, to anticipate what, in a series of 
leisurely essays on life, philosophy, and letters, 
his point of view will be. It will be that of a 
man who has been entertained widely, and is 
now quite prepared (provided the effort does 
not interfere with his further amusement) to 
convey that sense of entertainment to others. 
Anticipation is justified by the event. This 
book contains some six or seven essays of which 
the scope is so wide and the treatment so appar- 
ently casual that they cannot fail to please or 
even begin, academically speaking, to instruct. 
The subjects Mr. Maugham chooses extend from 
the aesthetics of Kant to the ethics of Raymond 
Chandler, from the periods of Burke to the 
periods of the moon, from the sex-life of 
Augustus Hare to the amour propre of Henry 
James. Each essay is written entirely in general 
terms save for the one specialist element—which 
is Mr. Maugham’s close personal acquaintance 
with contemporaries such as Wells or Bennett, 
and his enchantingly assumed personal acquaint- 
ance with those who had the misfortune to pass 
on before ever Mr. Maugham first gazed on the 
Mediterranean sea. As for the style itself, the 
phrases are undemanding but never trite, the 
sentences are usually simple but often pithy, and 
each paragraph ends with the same sort of satis- 
faction, both for reader and writer, as is con- 
veyed by the final stroke of twelve. A simple state- 
ment (but one with considerable general and 
traditional implications) has been simply, musi- 
cally, economically, and authoritatively made. 
And as for the matter, it is obvious from the 
start that we are getting the’views not so much 
of an intellectual or even an artist but those 
of a man of the world: succulent, winey, 
rounded, intelligent, and very largely non-moral. 
So Kant wanted an absolute basis for aesthetics, 
did he? This is such palpable poltroonery that 
we had far better merely consider his~ rather 
endearing and generous private habits. So Burke 
had a lot of finely balanced remarks to make 


certain. And 
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on the subjects of heroism and rectitude? What 
a pity that he himself was a scrounger, a liar, 
and virtually a thief. And so on. A useful school- 
master bait, and a mine of handy generalisations 
for casual conversation. Mr. Maugham at his 
most typical, in fact—one vast shrug-of-the- 
shoulders in human shape. 


The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe. Vol. If: Trade and Industry 
in the Middle Ages. Edited by 
M. M. Postan and E. E. Rich, 


Cambridge. 45s. 


Though it is still customary to speak of the 
Cambridge Histories as examples of co-operative 
scholarship, there is little in fact of the joint 
undertaking about them. Those who planned 
them—Acton, Bury, Clapham, and the rest— 
were not architects. They were content with 
something less disciplined, altogether sketchier, 
than the blue-print with which their handiwork 
is far too often compared. Nor, fortunately per- 
haps, has the team-spirit been much in evidence 
among those who have written ‘to their orders. 
As the editors of this latest volume claim in 
their preface, they ‘have made no attempt to 
reccncile or conceal’ differences of opinion 
between contributors, since to have done so 
would have been to offend against ‘the whole 
principle of the Cambridge Histories’. Such 
candour is disarming. What is aimed at is not 
a structure co-ordinated in its parts, having the 
beauty of a successful building. It is rather 
something in the nature of a miscellany, a col- 
lection of essays by various hands. The hands . 
though chosen for their competence are free 
thereafter, within reason, to write what and how 
they will. No wonder that the effect has usually 
been uneven and, apart from an occasional 
masterpiece of exposition or compression, un- 
inspired and all too often disappointing. It 1s 
largely the fault of the genre. 

If the second instalment of the Economic 
History falls a good deal. below the high standard 
set by its exceptional predecessor, this can, at 
least in part, be fairly blamed upon the war and 
the chief legacy of war, a divided world. Not 
only is it entirely the work of English-speaking 
scholars, but there are no more than eight con- 
tributors in all (six British and two American) 
as against the fifteen in Volume I. Three 
medieval industries alone have finally been 
accorded separate treatment. As was to be 
expected, Miss Carus-Wilson describes with 
admirable clarity and learning the manufacture 
and marketing of woollens; Professor Nef tra- 
verses the early history of mining and metal- 
lurgy; and Professor G. P. Jones deals, though 
all too briefly, with building in stone. There are 
besides three introductory chapters on pre- 
Roman (Professor Gordon Childe), late Roman 
(Professor Walbank) and Byzantine (Mr. 
Runciman) trade and industry, but it must be 
admitted that these hardly stand comparison 
with what was written for the earlier volume by 
Messrs. Koebner, Stevens, and Dopsch. Every- ~ 
thing else has had to be packed uncomfortably 
into two enormous surveys, which between them 
occupy almost half the book: ‘The Trade of 
Medieval Europe: North’ by Professor Postan 
(138 pages) and ‘South’ by Professor Lopez 
(98 pages). Clearly a good deal turns on the 
success with which these twin pillars have been 
built up. , 

Scholars will be quick to recognise the verve 
and lightly borne knowledge which Professor 
Lopez has brought to his very testing assign- 
ment. His chapter contains much to interest and 
even to excite them. But whether the un- 
instructed reader will be equally happy is less 
indeed others than he will be 
disconcerted by the author’s habit of rattling off 
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sums of money in a mass of different curren- 
cies without providing any table of comparative 
values. Professor Postan’s contribution offers 
fewer surprises and will command less agree- 
ment. It even sounds as if he had ceased to 
agree with some of his theses himself; nor would 
it be surprising if he had. ‘The facts and theories 
with which economic historians operate’, he 
tells us as editor, ‘are even more provisional 
than the facts’—though apparently .not the 
theories—‘in the older and more stabilised 
branches of historical study’. It is a convenient 
doctrine. To judge from his practice, these pro- 
visional facts include such relatively stabilised 
things as dates. An economic historian, it is 
evident, need have no difficulty in believing that 
Richard I was ransomed from the Moslem, is 
ready to talk of ‘ British’ when he means ‘ Eng- 
lish’ and can be ill-informed about the destina- 
tion and incidence of papal taxes. Even the 
ingenuity of advanced proof-readers may be de- 
feated by some of Professor Postan’s misprints. 

The bibliographies, with the partial exception 
of that to Chapter IV, seem to be excellent and 
will, as usual, be of great value to students. But 
after making every allowance, it is impossible to 
extend this judgment to much that precedes 
them. The verdict must be: uneven, mostly 
disappointing, some successes. 


John Donne: The Divine Poems 
Edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by Helen Gardner. 
Oxford. 25s. 


It is now some fifty years since Donne was 
* discovered’, the discovery being heralded by 
Chambers’ ‘ Muses Library’ edition of his poems 
(1896) and Gosse’s Life and Letters (1899). 
Probably no poet (except perhaps Mr. T. S. 
Eliot) has, during the succeeding half-century, 
had more nonsense written about him by his 
admirers. And Donne revived has had almost as 
baneful an influence on minor poets of the 
twentieth century as Donne himself had on the 
minor poets of the seventeenth; school children 
have been taught to think that they undezstand 
him, and no poet has been a more fruitful subject 
for post-graduate theses. Fortunately, besides the 
thesis-mongers, serious students have been at 
work: Mr. Geoffrey Keynes mapped the field in 
his excellent bibliography (1914 and 1932); Pro- 
fessor Grierson’s edition of the poems (1912) 
was a Classic piece of pioneering; and Domne’s 
prose has been admirably surveyed by Mrs. 
Simpson, who is even now engaged upon an 
edition of his sermons, as is Mr. I. A. Shapiro 
on a long-awaited edition of his letters. To this 
growing body of Denne scholarship Miss Helen 
Gardner has made a very notable contribution by 
‘her edition of the Divine Poems. 

“There is nothing superficially exciting about 
Miss Gardner’s book: the fifty pages of text are 
sandwiched between a hundred or so pages of 
introductory matter and another hundred of 
commentary. The commentary is a very full one 
—much fuller than Grierson’s—with a good deal 
of paraphrase, for often (as Miss Gardner points 
out) it is not until one tries to paraphrase Donne 
that one begins to realise his meaning—vor one’s 
ignorance of it. Twenty pages of the .introduc- 
tion consist of a judicious discussion of Donne’s 
religious poetry; the rest is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the evidence for the order and text 
of the poems and a detailed investigation of the 
MS. tradition; it is in this part of the book that 
the excitement lies. 

Miss Gardner has set up a landmark in the 
study of Donne’s poetry, for she has demon- 
strated for the first time the proper order of the 
Holy Sonnets (other than the ‘La Corona’ 

- sequence). All previous editors had grouped them 
* together and deduced their date from the sonnet 
‘on the death of Donne’s wife, which took place 
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in 1617. Miss Gardner shows that that sonnet 
and two others which occur only in a single MS. 
are entirely independent of the rest, which can 
themselves be divided into two (or, on a closer 
analysis, three) separate sets, which were com- 
posed in about the year 1609. The arguments by 
which she proves her case are fascinating and 
unanswerable, and they display not only much 
learning and careful scholarship but considerable 
power of mind. Moreover, once the sonnets are 
set out in Miss Gardner’s groups they gain 
greatly in significance, and one “sees, perhaps 
more clearly than before, that the best of them, 
together with the Litanie, are as fine as anything 
he wrote. That they should have been written 
several years before he took orders is further 
proof that his ‘ conversion” was not the simple, 
Pauline process that Walton painted for us in 
his Life. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover 
Vol. I, Years of Adventure, 1874-1920. 
Hollis and Carter. 30s. 


For perhaps a majority of Americans today, 
the name of Hoover suggests those squalid 
tarpaper slums of the depression years that 
were ironically known as Hoovervilles. But this 
first volume of Memoirs recalls an_ earlier 
Hoover: the capable engineer who did so much 
to succour Belgium in the first years of the first 
world war, and who, after serving as Food Ad- 
ministrator to the United States, returned to 
Europe at the armistice to organise relief pro- 
grammes on a gigantic scale. It was this man 
who had streets named after him all over the 
Continent, to whom a statue was erected in 
Warsaw, and of whom Keynes in his Economic 
Consequences of the Peace wrote that ‘Mr. 
Hoover was the only man who emerged from the 
ordeal of Paris with an enhanced reputation’. 
Subsequent volumes will no doubt offer Mr. 
Hoover’s view of why his reputation slumped. 
Yet in a sense the reasons are revealed already. 
Here is a man whose virtues were alsg his de- 
fects. Up to 1920 they appeared merely as virtues; 
by 1932 they looked like serious limitations. 
Herbert’ Hoover, a poor boy brought up 
according to Quaker rule in Iowa and Oregon, 
worked his way through the new Californian 
Stanford University, became a mining engineer, 
travelled to every corner of the world, and by 
1914 had through merit and hard work risen to 
the top of his profession, accumulating a sizeable 
fortune in the process. Happening to be in 
London on the outbreak of war, he immersed 
himself in relief-work, toiling at it for six years 
without salary. Despite the almost gruff under- 
statement with which these years are related by 
Mr. Hoover, his shrewdness and integrity as an 
administrator are clearly apparent: His is what 
he describes as the peculiar American combina- 
tion of ‘ disinterestedness, intelligence and tech- 
nical skill’. Where, then, are the defects? They 
consist, one feels, in his habit—natural enough, 
for we all do it—of generalising about the rest of 
the world from his own experiences. He is an 
engineer—one might almost say a technocrat— 
and he is an American. As such, he is convinced 
that things can be fixed, and that Americans are 
better at fixing than anyone else. Enlightened 
capitalism and a mobile social order are his 
panaceas, together with honesty and energy. 
Europe seems to him refined but rotten. The 
American Way is, by contrast, straight and 
narrow; like Christopher Newman in Henry 
James’ The American—except that he would 
never make the mistake of seeking a European 
bride—Hoover is unlettered and straightforward 
yet serenely confident in his own birthright. 
Most Europeans, like the Americans of the 
depression era, will feel that Hoover’s view 
offers too neat an equation between American 
virtue and American economic prosperity. While 
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they may admit the justice of some of Mr. 
Hoover’s strictures, they will be apt to resent the 
holier-than-thou tone of some of his unfluent, 
memorandum-like chapters, and perhaps react 
to them somewhat as Clemenceau did to 
Woodrow Wilson. They will, for example, not 
‘like Mr. Hoover’s brief account of the fighting 
in 1918, from which it would appear that only 
General Pershing had much to do with the 
Allied victory. They will be irritated by the 
chapter called ‘Why America Cannot Make 
Peace in Europe’, and, noting that this was writ- 
ten in the early 1920s, will wonder whether it still 
represents Mr. Hoover’s opinions. Indeed, the 
book as a whole has a curiously archaic flavour; 
it is old history in more than one way, since 
_much of it has been compiled from notes made 
by the author at the time. It presents no new 
material. It is, nevertheless, a readable work, and 
worth recommending, in view of the American 
presidential election, to those who would like to 
understand the Republican Party. For though 
there is practically no mention in it of American 
politics (and though Mr. Hoover’s references to 
Woodrow Wilson are complimentary), it pro- 
vides a valuable background by a living ex- 
President to ‘ the vaunted scene of Europe’ as it 
still appears, at bottom, to a large number of 
Mr. Hoover’s countrymen, including one Robert 
A. Taft (who sailed with him for Europe at the 
armisticey. 


Rupert of the Rhine 
By Bernard Fergusson. 
Collins, ‘Brief Lives’. 7s. 6d. 


The attraction of the Stuarts for our bio- 
graphers is undiminished, and every year brings 
solid reinforcements to that great literary army 
raised to defend and glorify not only the kings 
of that dynasty, but their courtiers and 
courtesans. Can any cavalier have been ignored? 
Can any virtue of Charles II have heer over- 
looked? But at last here is a Stuart for whom 
even a Whig must feel some admiration; for 
Rupert, nephew of Charles I, was not only a man 
of action but a man of intelligence and taste. 
As a man of action he, the victor of Edgehill, was 
one of the best cavalry leaders of the century, 
and alone among the royalists he could combine 
laborious preparations for defence with the 
impetus of spirited attack. Endowed with an 
adaptability practically unknown today, he 
changed over from the field to the sea, first as a 
freebooter against the ships of the Common- 
wealth, and later as an admiral in the more 
regular contests of the second and third Anglo- 
Dutch wars. In retirement he devoted himself 
to chemical experiments and essays in the new 
art of mezzotinting, his achievements in that 
medium being among the best of their kind. It 
was a full, honourable and, to some extent, dis- 
interested life; indeed, by comparison with him, 
his Stuart relatives do not always appzar in a 
favourable light. Soldier, sailor, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society, he was equally distinguished 
in all three capacities. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Fergusson has 
produced a book worthy of a good subject. His 
easy, flowing pages, devoid of that heavy appara- 
tus of references so fashionable in historical 
biographies, conceal an intimate knowledge of 
the remoter recesses of the period; and the many 
glimpses into. these recesses give to the book an 
impression of life and actuality such as often 
evades the grasp of the most assiduous researcher. 
Notably good is Mr. Fergusson’s handling of the 
general strategy of the first civil war, and 
especially the reasons for the royalist failure; 
indeed, within the compass of only 140 pages the 
author has provided us with one of the best 
accounts of the great seventeeith-century 
struggle, as illustrated by the career of one of 
the most attractive personalities of tnat period. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Plea for Attack 


ON THE FACTUAL SIDE the compelling moments 
have been few; a fortnight of unenterprising 
television, giving one conscientious- viewer a 
chance of proving that the not eminently attrac- 
tive piece of furniture which stands in its corner 
of the room looking like the apparatus of a 
state-controlled Punch and Judy show is not 
an indispensable adjunct of his 
existence, that television has not yet 
put an irresistible spell upon him. 
That the bounce may be taken out 
of this assertion on June 2 is a 
possibility which he by no means 
ignores. Meanwhile, much recent 
television has seemed low in vitality, 
to trade too obviously on established 
reputations and well-grooved tech- 
niques, producing in the viewer a 
mood in which neighbourly inter- 
ruptions has not for once been a 
signal for frowning rebuff. Tele- 
vision is wanting in attack. For 
instance, much of its presentation 
method is still too tentative. The 
take-off each evening is a mono- 
tonous set-piece, with the duty an- 
nouncer arranged in a family album 
pose at a somehow uncomplimentary 
middle distance; all very respectable, 
all rather dull. No sighing here, 
mark you, for the J. Arthur Rank 
gong, still less for the M.-G.-M. 
lion, but a plea that something will 
be done about it in this year of 
special celebration. 

The viewer graph presumably rose 
to its highest point in documentary 
with ‘International Commentary’ 
on the Sudan and ‘ Special Enquiry ’ 
dealing with leisure, both well-made pro- 
grammes, both succeeding in their purpose of 
serving up an acceptable mixture of informa- 
tion and opinion. The Mayhew monologue in 
‘International Commentary’ is in some danger 
of becoming too rigidly efficient, and the studio 
impresarios might see what can be done by way 


As seen by 


of introducing more flexibility into his mode 
of address, pitched as it invariably is in the 
pedagogic key. Mayhew is an accomplished and 
dependable television performer who has ren- 


dered a service to ‘the medium’ as well as to . 


public enlightenment. It would be a good thing 
if he could achieve an easier, more relaxed, style. 
His Sudan arguments were set out with pre- 
cision and fairness, demonstrating also the 


ability of the producer of the series, Grace 


the viewer: the programme on leisure in ‘ Special Enquiry’ on 
January 30—left, gardening; right, fishing 


cod 
Two shots from ‘ The Potter’s Wheel’ on January 29 


Photographs: Fohn Cura 


Wyndham Goldie, to take a firm grasp of her 
material and manipulate it into shape and to 
secure an equally assured response from her 
colleagues. That, I suspect, is a large part of 
her success in supplying television with some of 
its most adult programmes. 

‘Special Enquiry’, laying bare the leisure 


patterns of a Black Country community, with 
Robert Reid again effectively in charge, was 
more absorbing than I feel now it deserved to 
be in its own right. Size of subject was in con- 
flict with time limitations and what it came to 
was an impressive skimming of surface facts. We 
heard too little about income levels and about 
the numerous private hobbies and preoccupa- 
tions which engage the spare-time activities of 
great numbers of people in every community. 
It must be true that they subtract 
heavily from the potential sum of 
public leisure. This programme con- 
tained some good documentary film 
photography which handled _ its 
human stuff less self-consciously 
than is usual in the genre. The 
young woman social scientist em- 
bodied the rare combination of 
charm and authority. The man on 
the spot, Phil Drabble, struck the 
right note of casual authenticity. An 
extra shine was given to the gloss 
of research by the comments of a 
B.B.C. audience expert, who im- 
parted conviction by avoiding 
dogma. 

Plato said that argument is the 
highest form of mental purification. 
Doubtless not imbued by such lofty 
striving, the programme entitled ‘A 
Matter of Opinion’, in which 
Glasgow citizens spoke up on topics 
of their own choosing which the 
platform panel then took over, was 
distinguished chiefly, if not solely, 
by the competence of the chairman, 
Noel Stevenson, whose light but firm 
touch and gift for the essential 
summing-up phrase marked him out 
as exemplary in that role. Public 
debate is unlikely to provide tele- 
vision’s most memorable moments. What it does 
do is to confirm the extremely limited tempera- 
mental range of the ordinary person. In passing, 
the difficulty about exceptional temperaments is 
that they are susceptible to reputation without 
achievement. Last Saturday night’s programme 
(sponsored, by Jove!) from the Scala Theatre, 


Jeanne Heal with a gypsy in ‘Case Book’ on January 26 


Left: ‘In the News’ on January 23, with (left to right) 
Rt. Hon. Richard Law, Mm.p., Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.P., 
Edgar Lustgarten. (chairman), Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 


M,P., and Rt. Hon, Heotor McNeil M.P. 
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London, demonstrated more than once that un- 
comfortable truth, without diminishing the 
genuine pleasure which the hand-picked audience 
in the theatre showed in meeting face to face 
the most popular television personalities of the 
year. 3 
“The Potter’s Wheel’ renewed our acquain- 
tance with that skilled and likable commentator, 
Berkeley Smith, whose name, I am glad to see, 
is in the list of commentators engaged for the 
Coronation. His ease with the microphone and 
his knack of being both inquisitive and inform- 
ative made this tour of the pottery department 
of the Central School of Arts and Crafts in 
London an enjoyably instructive experience. 
Socrates to his friend Crito: ‘A terrible thing 
is life’.. The pictures from the flood-stricken 
areas, brought to our screens on Monday night, 
were one more vivid and painful reminder of it. 
Television Newsreel cameramen, two of whom 
we saw in an interview afterwards. with Leslie 
Mitchell, acquitted themselves well in what must 
have been a hazardous task. ; 
REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Sick Bay 


DURING THE PAST WEEK I have had to listen 
in the sick-room: for the first few days in some- 
one else’s, for the last in my own. Curiously 
—though I don’t suggest that this should be a 
permanent hearth for broadcast critics—it has 
not blurred my reactions. Rather, it has made 
me hyper-conscious of likes and dislikes. Thus, 
Gwyn Thomas’ ‘Gazooka’ (Third), caught 
early on, sticks in the mind now as one of the 
most summoning features for a long time. There 
was the insistent melody of the Welsh voice; 
there was the immensely serious nonsense of the 
Rhondda carnival-talk from so long ago (1926); 
there was the almost elegiac sense of the end, on 
the mountain at nightfall, with ‘the sound of 
many feet swishing through the summer grass’; 
and there were the warm, unexpected phrases 
and labels: ‘Erasmus Job, the auctioneer, the 
going-gone’; ‘a cold laugh of contempt that 
would freeze a seal’; ‘compared with this busi- 
ness of love the Goodwin Sands is a meadow’; 
“he was the one ironmonger who sold paraffin 
that put out the match ’—the last a phrase that 
may be useful as a description of the more 
determined brand of dramatic poetry. Gwyn 
Thomas, who wrote ‘Gazooka’, and Elwyn 
Evans, who produced it, have achieved some- 
thing that, once heard, will revive itself often in 
the grateful memory. : : 
_ Not so ‘ Old People and the Things That Pass ” 
(Home), a play that reminds me of another note 
from ‘ Gazooka’, ‘I’ve got a pint of gall on my 
mind’. It is still hard to see what persuaded 
Mabel Constanduros that there was a play in the 
Louis Couperus novel of some aged Dutch folk 
remembering their part in a murder sixty years 
‘ago, somewhere on the island of Java. One was 
ninety-seven, one ninety-four, and another close 
on eighty-eight; and during the evening they sat 
about, observing to themselves or to anyone 
within earshot, ‘I think I shall die this winter ’, 
‘or ‘It’s all so long ago’, or ‘ Sixty years ago’. 
We sorted out a singularly involved list of char- 
acters; we listened to a great deal of creaking 
and wheezing; thunder pealed in Java sixty years 
before; and old ’uns and young ’uns frequently 
expressed themselves in phrases that must have 
troubled Miss Constanduros’ sense of humour. 
However, the Things Passed. Next, from my 
own sick-room, I found myself listening, with 
something less than rapture, to the first part of 
a ‘Heart of Midlothian’ serial (Home), a great 
book but uncommonly difficult to recreate; and 
with genuine pleasure, on the other hand, to 
Mr. Lefeaux’ first bite at ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ 
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(also Home): here, incidentally, Cecil Trouncer, 
as Squeers, can thoroughly disguise his innate 
kindliness. From ‘ Bedtime with Braden’ (Light) 
I remember a flash of Fletcher and his mother 
wondering, as they panted through Whitehall, 
whether they should eat from a mobile canteen 
that was really mobile. If some of the rest 
seemed to be sub-Braden, that may have been 
due to the oddity of my mental and physical 
climate at the time. 

Shaw’s ‘On The Rocks’ (Third) is not nor- 
mally sick-bay matter. This is a political debate 
that some imperfect Shavians receive with Mr. 
Thomas’ cold laugh of contempt that would 
freeze a seal. In its radio version it appeared, 
surprisingly, to be quite as brisk as ‘The Apple 
Cart’, and, mercifully, it had no Orinthia, 
though Aloysia Broll‘kins—one of Shaw’s comic 
names: he ran wild in this piece—must be an 
alarming person to meet anywhere. The occasion 
belonged to Howieson Culff’s Prime Minister, 
suavely steering the Ship-of State in all direc- 
tions; and I liked the sound of Anthony Jacobs 
as a Sinhalese financier in a fury, and Robert 
Farquharson as a Duke in the doldrums. Finally, 
the by no means enigmatic ‘ Variations’ of 
Daniel George (Third) filled half an hour with 
a lively, mocking wit: these were contemporary 
conversation-pieces we were glad to have over- 
heard. And a version of -‘Cakes and Ale’ 


(Home) came across with a flourish I must write , 


about next week—out of the sick-room. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Myths 


“MYTH AND FAITH’ is the title of a new series of 
talks which promises to be of unusual interest, 
The first, called ‘What is Demythologising? ’, 
was an English translation of a talk by Professor 
Rudolf Bultmann, late of Marburg University. It 
was read by the Rev. E. H. Robertson with a 
clear articulation and a regard for the meaning 
which left the listener free to give all his attention 
to the argument. According to Bultmann, much 
of the thought in the Bible is expressed in mytho- 
logical terms which, for modern man ‘who speaks 
a scientific rather than a mythological language, 
often obscures its meaning. To illustrate what he 
means he instances the placing of Heaven above 
and Hell below, such expressions as ‘ sitteth at 
the right hand of God’, and the story of Adam 
and Eve. These and many other terms and 
passages in the Old and New Testaments must, 
he holds, be interpreted in modern idiom if their 
true meaning is to be understood. 

The ‘Myths, Fables, and Proverbs of the 
Congo’ of which the Rev. James Davidson spoke 
require no interpretation. They have a trans- 
parent and childlike, not to say childish, 
simplicity, and Mr. Davidson, who was a 
missionary in the Belgian Congo for thirty years, 
gave a sympathetic and amusing account of them. 
If only he had been on equally familiar and 
sympathetic terms with the microphone his talk 
would have been even more enjoyable, but it 
seemed that he regarded the thing as an undesir- 
able intruder of which the would be glad to see 
the last, with which object he delivered his ex- 
cellent script with a hurried pace and perfunctory 
tone which did it less than justice, and dimin- 
ished, but by no means abolished, his listeners’ 
enjoyment. 

The Prologue to Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good 
Women ’, all but one of whom are mythical, was 
spoken by Nevill Coghill in the original Middle 
English, after he had discussed the two versions 
in a short introduction. For those who can read 
their unmodernised Chaucer without immoderate 
indulgence in the glossary, Mr. Coghill’s reading 
demands only that they should listen with both 
their ears. I listened with both mine and found 
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it both easy to follow and highly enjoyable as 
entertainment. I hope the Prologue will be 
followed in due course by the nine legends. 

A fish which exists only as a fossil is surely on 
its way to becoming a myth. Such was the state 
of the Coelacanth which was presumed to have 
died out a matter of 70,000,000 years ago until 
in 1938 it turned up in the flesh (or, more 
accurately perhaps, in the fish) to confound the 
natural historians. Another has now followed, 
and in ‘Science Survey’ last week Dr. Errol 
White told us about it and discussed the 
creature’s scientific importance. Another instance 
of demythologisation ! 

Finally, a talk by Francis Vere called ‘ Man— 
or Woman?’ on the Chevalier d’Eon born in 
Burgundy in 1728, in 1762 Resident Agent and 
later Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Great Britain, who for certain periods of his life, 
and finally from 1777 till his death in London in 
1810, dressed and lived as a woman. In 1759, 
during one of his masculine periods, he served 
with the French army on the Rhine, hav ng for 
some years previously held a commission in a 
regiment of dragoons where he was noted for his 
skill in military exercises and fencing. There was 
much speculation and even bets were made about 
the real sex, but he himself always refused to 
divulge the truth—in fact he seems deliberately to 
have added to the mystification. It was not until 
after his death that it was established beyond 
doubt that his femininity was purely mythical. 
Books have been written about him and his case 
was discussed’ by Andrew Lang in his Historical 
Mysteries. Mr. Vere gave the essentials of the 
Chevalier’s story in a lively and well-made talk. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
‘Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’ 


NO UNPREJUDICED LISTENER can have failed to 
be deeply moved by Alban Berg’s Violin Con- 
certo, and also most of the time entranced by the 
beauty of the music. Emotionally this is pro- 
bably the most easily intelligible of all composi- 
tions written under the immediate influence of 
Schoenberg. The tragedy of Manon Gropius is 
presented with great dramatic power within the 
conventions of a virtuoso concerto, and its final 
resolution in the finale is one of the most beauti- 
ful and inspiring passages in modern music. 

Intellectually, the concerto is certainly not easy 
to grasp, and I make no bones about my in- 
debtedness to Mosco Carner’s recently published 
essay, which not only gives a lucid analysis of 
the music, but prefaces it with the most intelli- 
gible brief exposition of the Schoznb:rgian 
system I have seen, It seems all the more 
illuminating when one remembers some of. the 
gropings for light we endured a year ago in the 
programme devoted to Schoenberg and_ his 
theories. That Dr. Carner is also an able ex- 
ponent of this kind of music on the rostrum we 
were reminded a week or two back by the sure- 
footed performance of a work by Krenek under 
his direction. 

There is only one point on which I would 
argue with Dr. Carner. He writes that the 
twelve-note system has been. criticised as 
arbitrary in contrast to tonal music, ‘ whoze basis 
... [is] derived empirically from the examples 
of the great masters’. But surely the distinction 
is between ‘a wholly artificial system of tone- 
relations’ (Dr. Carner’s words) and a system 
based in the last resort upon the natural laws of 
acoustics, modified to a small degree by the 
convention of the tempered scale. 

It is, at least, significant that all the most 
successful works of the twelve-note composers 
have been compromises between the strict 
Schoenbergian order, which even its creator 
found too stringent, and the old tonal sytem. 
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We’ve been going for 300 books... nearly sixteen 
years, the first of the general book clubs! Since then 
many imitations have come. None has surpassed 
(or even approached) READERS UNION in the variety 
and quality of its choices. 

Not for RU the tea-cakes of literature, the merchandise, the best- 
selling novel. Instead members of READERS UNION haye had a constant 
adventure in reading. It has published such enterprising and varied fare 
as early and late books by Steinbeck, O’Casey, Denton Welch, Huxley, 
the Sitwells, Isherwood, Graham Greene, Toynbee, Epstein, Thornton 
Wilder, and Joyce Cary. It seeks out the best in the fields of biography 
and experience, in history, in travel, and the open air; among the arts, 
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JANUARY 


THE SEA AROUND US 


by Rachel L. Carson.. Decorated by Alan Jessett. 


Already world-famous, this history of the sea over 350 million 
years reveals new realms to stagger the imagination. ‘It is a work 
of science, stamped with authority; a work of art, saturated with 
the excitement of mystery; it is literature. "_New York Herald 
Tribune. STAPLES 12s 6d: RU 5s 


FEBRUARY 


WORLD WITHIN WORLD 


by Stephen Spender 


Spender is perhaps a symbol—the * thinking’ man of the thirties. 
His autobiography (called ‘brilliant’ and ‘a masterpiece’) revives 
Oxford with Auden and Isherwood; Weimar Germany; Spain; 
the London blitz. ‘A fascinating book . admirably lucid and 
economical... an important document ‘of our time, ’—Jocelyn 
Brooke (Time & Tide). HAMISH HAMILTON 15s: RU 5s 


MARCH 


THE WEST PIER 


by Patrick Hamilton. RU Ed. illustrated by Freda Nichols. 


“It is to Mr. Hamilton that the social historian will go,’ said 
The Times Literary Supplement of this story of a treacherous 
seaside romance. Others spoke of ‘immense verve’ and ‘refresh- 
ing directness.’ Authentic, taut, and brilliantly written by. the 
author of Rope. CONSTABLE 12s 6d: RU 5s 


MORE 4 PRICE 
PRIVILEGES 


READERS UNION members can also buy 
further optional books at about half the normal 
price oreven less. Recent outstanding ‘addition- 
als’ (alas; now out of print) included the world- 4 
famous 12-volume Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 
at only 7s 6d a volume (normally 14s), Martin I 
Hirlimann’s magnificent English Cathedrals 
for 25s (published at two guineas), Richard 4 
Aldington’s Poetry of the English Speaking 
World for 8s 6d (Heinemann 15s), and Dr. I 
Margaret Murray’s great work, The Splendour 
that was Egypt, for 12s 6d (published at 30s). 1 
Full details of equally attractive future ‘addi- I 
tionals,’ together with RU past choices which I 
are still available, are announced in Readers 1 


News, distributed free to all members. | 


books, including postage. 
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music, and sciences; nor does it omit fine fiction. It is not tied to any 
group of publishers. It seeks the permanent book for the serious reader. 

Such books usually cost anything up to a guinea each. The economics 
of book-buying co-operation permit RU members only to get them for 
just 5s (an expenditure which costs less than a cigarette each day!). RU 
choices, issued monthly, are unabridged, often specially illustrated, cloth 


-bound, of full size: a pleasure to look at and handle in a rich variety of 


colour and style. 

Below you will find the current READERS UNION programme and a note 
about its additional bargains. If you like the look of this programme, 
try RU for six months. At least it will give you, as a reader, your money’s 
worth: at best, it may well prove to be your passport to a richer life. 
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WASA-WASA 


by Harry Macfie and Hans G. Westerlund 


RU Edition illustrated by John Robinson. 

“Unless your blood be damned to eternal coldness, this book will 
thrill you and move you to deep compassion,’ wrote The Tatler 
of this true story of prospecting in remote Canada fifty years ago. 
‘The best to emerge from those rugged northlands.’—John 
O’ London's. ALLEN & UNWIN 15s: RU 5s 
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by Pérez Galdoés. Illustrated by Charles Mozley. 

Galdés, the most popular of Spanish writers, has been compared 

with Dickens, Balzac, Dostoevsky. V. S. Pritchett found The 
~ Spendthrifts ‘a brilliant well-constructed comic story,’ and for 

Hugh Sykes Davies (B.B.C.) it has ‘all the weight of a European 

classic.” WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 12s 6d: RU 5s 
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GarSa fascinating account.’—Sir Compton Mackenzie.) Modestly 
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The Scotsman. - WINGATE 12s 6d: RU 5s 
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Berg’s Violin Concerto is one of them. Its note- 
row is so arranged that the first nine notes con- 
sist of minor and major thirds, the first’ three 
forming the chord of G minor. The last four 
notes proceed upwards by whole tones and turn 
out to be the opening of Bach’s prelude, ‘ Es 
ist genug’, which is the text of that uplifting 
finale. So the end of the work is immanent 
in the beginning, and it is inevitable that the 
harmony should sometimes become diatonic. 
Moreover, as Dr. Carner. points out, the notes lie 
easily for the violinist’s hand, so that the work, 
formidable though it is, cannot be accused of 
being ‘against’ rather than ‘for’ the violin. 


tee ee SAeEN ER 


Last week’s performances, directed by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, seemed to me something less 
than sure-footed, and some of the disagreeable 
sounds may perhaps not have been quite what 
the composer intended. A novel idiom like this 
must be difficult to master, and I am reminded 
of Bernard Shaw’s statement that, when he first 
heard the ‘Lohengrin’ Prelude, the orchestra 
obviously did not understand how it should go, 
with deplorable results—which may explain early 
adverse criticisms of Wagner. Last week’s per- 
formances were certainly not deplorable, but 
they lacked the air of complete conviction. The 
soloist, André Gertler, displayed just that quality 
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of assurance and his fine-drawn line showed up 
clearly against the generally luminous back- 
ground. 

It was good, in these days of Laodicean 
criticism, to hear William Glock laying about 
him and pulling none of his punches. He con- 
trived to combine an admirably just apprecia- 
tion of Britten’s genius and achievement with 
an exposure of the pretensions of the thurifers 
who regard any balanced criticism of their idol 
as ‘detraction’, and who are in reality doing 
great harm to the object of their uncritical 
adulation. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Jean Baptiste Lully and Marc-Antoine Charpentier 


By MARTIN COOPER 


Lully’s ‘Armide’ will be broadcast at 7.20 p.m. on Friday, February 6, and 8.25 p.m. on Monday, February 9: 
Charpentier’s ‘Médée’ at 7.15 p.m. on Friday, February 13, and at 7.50 p.m. on Sunday, February 15 (all Third) 


HE history of music has been more 
stormy, has involved more personal 
rivalries and aroused more partisan 
feeling in France than in any other 
country of Europe. Foreigners, attracted first by 
the splendour of the French court and later by 
the prestige of Paris, have played an unusually 
large part in these feuds, which have provided 
the public with entertainment and the press with 
seemingly inexhaustible copy. Lully, Gluck, 
Cherubini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Chopin, and 
Stravinsky all made their musical fortunes in 
Paris and, like so many conquerors, often stayed 
to assimilate the characteristics of the cultivated 
Parisian circles which they originally subjugated. 
In several cases they made their homes in 
France, adopted French nationality and have 
been accorded places in the French pantheon 
disputed only by the more literal-minded or 
nationalistic of their fellow-countrymen. 

For something like two centuries the main 
issue which engaged theorists and practising 
musicians, connoisseurs, the press, and the culti- 
vated public was that of the rival claims of 
French and Italian music. That in itself is not 
strange, if we consider the merited prestige of 
Italian music in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and the Italian sympathies of two 
influential queens, Marie de’ Medici and Anne 
of Austria. What is unexpected, and makes non- 
sense of the extreme nationalists’ claims on either 
side, is to find the cause of French music 
championed by the foreign immigrant composers, 
like Lully and Gluck, and French composers 
representing the Italian party, as in the case of 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier. 

Lully and Charpentier were almost exact con- 
temporaries, the one born in Florence in 1632 
and the other in Paris a few years later. At very 
much the same age as Lully found his way into 
the kitchens of a French royal personage, 
Charpentier was studying in Rome under 
Carissimi, the leading Italian composer of the 


_ day and the chief architect of the oratorio and 


sacred cantata. Lully’s humble career encouraged 
him to exploit all his gifts of intelligence and 
charm, as well as his extraordinary natural talent 
as a violinist, in the interests of his ambition. 
Charpentier’s more conventional, studious youth 
and his largely ecclesiastical training were a poor 
preparation for the rough encounters, the 
intrigues. and the battles of personality which 
characterised Parisian musical life. By taste as 
well as training he was a scholarly composer of 
church music, of psalms, masses, and motets; 
and since his earliest contact with dramatic 


music had been more than half ecclesiastical, he 


was particularly well qualified to popularise in 
France the ‘spiritual tragedies’ and ‘sacred 
histories’ imitated from those of his master 
Carissimi and in frequent demand at the Jesuit 
houses responsible for so much of the higher 
education, in France as all over Catholic Europe, 
during the second half of the seventeenth century. 
“ Cecilia’, ‘Esther’, ‘The Prodigal Son’, ‘ The 
Death of David and Jonathan’, ‘St. Peter’s 
Denial’ with their Latin texts and blameless 
sentiments, their scholarly and mellifluous 
Italian style and vocal writing delighted the 
musical connoisseurs and won -Charpentier a 
great name among musicians. At the Palais 
Royal he entered into a collaboration with 
Moliére, which started in 1672 and included 
music for ‘Le Malade Imaginaire ’. 

All this admirable activity, however, including 
his work for the theatre was on an infinitely 
smaller scale and carried on in far humbler 
circles and circumstances than that of Lully, the 
friend of the youthful Louis XIV and the 
favourite composer of the court. Lully’s ambition 
was nothing less than to provide a musical 


equivalent of the tragedies with which first © 


Corneille and now Racine were charming and 
astounding society and the court. Partly by 
instinct and partly by shrewd calculation he 
was evolving, during the sixteen-seventies, a 
form of musical entertainment which combined 
the spectacular display of the court ballet, the 
charm of the pastoral and the sentiments of the 
new, strongly monarchical patriotism with the 
complicated psychological interests and the new 
style of tragic declamation popular in the theatre 
of the day. 

Each of his lyrical tragedies opens with a 
prologue celebrating the personal glory and the 
triumphs of the monarch. Since these were court 
pieces, there seemed nothing incongruous in 
making a prolonged and formal bow to the king 
before embarking on the history of. Theseus, 
Orlando, or Armida, related in five acts. Nor did 
contemporary taste find anything to blame in 


the repeated interruption of the narrative by ~ 


allegorical ballets, apparitions, and other diver- 
tissements only tenuously connected with the plot 
of the piece. Since French taste, even in music, 
was dominated by literary ideals, Lully found it 
necessary to ensure the intelligibility of the plot 
and thus of the words in which that plot was 
unfolded. This, he realised, necessitated a large 
proportion of recitative and a minimum of florid 
vocalisation. He lavished on his recitatives, and 
demanded from his singers, all the scrupulous 
attention to rhythm, pace, and dynamics which 
the great tragedians of the day employed in the 


declamation of one of Corneille’s or Racine’s 
grand tirades. Compared with Italian music of 
the day Lully’s most floridly ornamented airs 
are bare, and what ornamentation there is illus- 
trates the sense of the text without decreasing its 
intelligibility. 

In any case, ‘airs’ are of less importance 
in these operas than recitatives and Lully’s 
most inspired and original music is to be 
found in the arioso passages—those which lie 
half way between recitative and formal air—and 
in the large choral and dance movements. In 
these and in the so-called ‘ French’ overture he 
evolved forms which were to become patterns of 
extended instrumental writing and to contribute 
to the development of symphonic forms in the 
following century. 3 

Lully was a master intriguer and unscrupu- 
lous autocrat of the Parisian musical world. He 
was too good a musician not to realise the 
musical quality of Marc-Antoine Charpentier’s 
compositions and quite ruthless enough to do 
his utmost to keep Charpentier from trespassing 
on what he regarded as his own private preserve, 
the opera. He could not entirely prevent him | 
from writing for the operatic stage but it was 
only six years after Lully’s death in 1693, that 
Charpentier had his single operatic success. This 
was a setting of Thomas Corneille’s poem 
“ Médée’, a lyrical tragedy modelled on those of 
Lully. The music is less bold in outline, less 
grandiose than Lully’s but it contains passages 
of deeply felt, poignantly expressive music— 
Jason’s ‘ Que je serais heureux, si j’étais moins 
aimé’ in Act 1, and Medea’s ‘ Quel prix de mon 
amour’ before killing her children in Act 3— 
which bear comparison with anything written 
by Lully in the same vein. An Italian love- 
song among the divertissements witnesses to 
Charpentier’s faithful and unashamed devotion 
to Italian music. 

Nearly a century after Lully’s death Gluck, 
the next of the great foreigners to set his seal 
on French music, found himself able to adopt 
very much the same attitude to the French taste. 
He too combined ingenuous flattery of existing 
fashions with the bold innovations prompted by 
his own genius. The sincerest form of flattery 
that he adopted was the study of Lully’s own 
scores, which resulted in his setting in 1777 
Quinault’s tragedy of ‘ Armide et Roland ’, com- 
posed by Lully ninety years earlier. Thus these 
two great foreigners enriched French music with 
two works, masterpieces of their kind, in which 
the identity of text enables the historian to make 
an exact comparison of their methods and of the 
operatic ideals of their two ages. 
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There’s a wonderful ‘wake-up’ feeling about BMK carpets. That’s — 
because they’re made of the springy wool of hardy Scotch Blackfaced 
sheep. Blended with other fine wools—and woven with traditional 
Kilmarnock skill! That lively, luxurious BMK 
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Cheering Up the Carrot 


HE carrot is one of our most nourishing 

vegetables, being rich in vitamin A, a vita- 

min that—unlike vitamin C—is not lost to 
any extent in cooking. But carrots are always 
unmistakably carrots and liable to become a little 
monotonous. What can be done to make a 
change? First, I would sugge:t m‘x ng carrots 
with other vegetables. Either cook them together 
or cook separately and mix before serving. Good 
mixtures are mashed potatoes mixed with 
chopped or mashed carrots; equal quantities of 
diced or mashed carrots and parsnips; equal 
quantities of diced carrots and turnips and 
canned or frozen peas. This last is improved 
if the vegetables are mixed with a sauce made 
from the vegetable water and some chopped 
parsley. Another suggestion is to cook together 
equal quantities of sliced carrots and whole 
sprouts. 

Everybody uses carrots in soups and stews, 
but do you know cream of carrot soup? It is 
very delicious—made the same way as any cream 
soup. And if you have never had a steamed 


By BEE NILSON 


carrot pudding you will be surprised how good 
it is. It is made from raw, grated carrot and 
potato, melted dripping, and dried fruit. 

And what about raw grated carrot for salads? 
Opinions are divided on the question of eating 
raw vegetables of all kinds. The chief argument 
against eating them raw is that most people 
cannot digest raw vegetables as well as cooked 
ones, and, secondly, that less raw vegetable can 
be eaten. For example, to take a green salad: 
one ounce of raw cabbage makes a fairly large 


- salad, but three ounces raw weight goes into 


most portions of cooked cabbage. Whether you 
are better off with ome ounce raw or three 
ounces cooked depends on the method of pre- 
paration in each case. If the cabbage is shredded 
finely for the salad and left exposed to the air 
for half an hour or longer most of the vitamin 
C will be lost, and when cabbage is cooked 
anything from fifty per cent. upwards is lost. 
But you can have raw, shredded carrot without 
it losing its vitamins. 

Incidentally, a raw carrot is an excellent thing 


‘to give a child. Its crispness provides exercise 


for the teeth and jaws, and children like the 
sweetness of it, too.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


TERENCE PRITTIE (page 207): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL (page 21]): author 
of The Magic of My Youth, A Man Reprieved, 
Dead Centre, etc. 

CHRISTOPHER BRUNNER (page 213): 
of the Institute of Transport 

LEON ROSENFELD (page 215): Professor of 
Theoretical Physics, Manchester University; 
author of Theory of Elzctrons, Nuclear Forces, 
etc. 

RUDOLF BULTMANN (page 217): formerly Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Studies, Marburg 
University; author of The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition and Neues Testament 
und Mythologie 
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Idle Thoughts Again. 


By Vectis 


° Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s, and 12s. 6d. respectively 


; Closing date: First post on Thursday, February 12 


The clues consist of couplets each containing the name of 
a fictional character in the form of an anagram and each 
anagram may comprise one or more complete words or 
the appropriate number of consecutive letters starting with 
a whole word, ignoring any punctuation marks that may fall 
among the letters. The characters are all encountered in 
the writings of the following (the bracketed figures denote 
the number of characters each contributes): Jane Austen Cd, 
Dickens (2), Eliot (1), Jonson (2), Lytton (7), Meredith (1), 
Milton (1), Scott (1), Shakespeare (5), Shelley (2), 
Smollett (1), Southey (1), Spenser (3), Thackeray (4), 
Trollope (2), : 

The couplets marked % each contain at least one word 
of the title of the work from which its character comes— 
the remaining clues do not lend themselves to this treat- 
ment, S 

Within each group of couplets the final 1, 2, or 3 letters 
of each name constitute the initial 1, 2, or 3 letters of the 
succeeding name. When a word is not completed at the 
end of a line, carry the balance to the left of the line 
below or, for the ‘ Down” clues, to the head of the next 
column to the right. 


NAME.... 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


1. % Pride always does precede a fall, they've 
through the years. 
Let us cast ‘our pride aside, and of toppling have 
no fears. (5) 
% Winter days have come at last, and we are certain 
to see 
Some snow and, the 
Christmas tree. (10) 
To help the country in her need, 
They must raise income tax, indeed. (8) 
% In days of old, knights on meeting 
Would raise their visors high in greeting. (5) 
% The snowdrops gay, the grass so green, a blackbird 
singing on the wing. . . 
Three young men, perhaps City clerks, stroll through 
the park—it’s Spring. (8) 
6. Many years ago, I composed my first verse, 
T’was a valentine for my dear old nurse. (7) 
% The man with a sense of humour, he is the man 
toimotes. =: 
The man who. e’er greets trouble with a cheerful 
anecdote. (8) = 
% My hotel looks out o’er Dartmoor: what tales the 
Moor could tell— 
Of smugglers, rogues and convicts, and 
highwaymen as well. (7) 
He roams the streets of London Town, 
Longing for his own home way back 
Down. (6) 
y%It may be the thoughts of the feasting, of 
waits, of the goodwill and cheer, 
That make us prepare for Christmas with renewed 
vigour every year. (3) 
% I picked at random from the bran-tub, from among 
red-papered parcels. 
What is this?—a matel&box holder end a book on 
ancient castles! (6) 
%‘ Parisians are so 
CONC es 
Expounded one young tourist—he’d been there 
not a week! (7) 
% The town lay under curfew, under a military ban, 
Because a loyal patriot-had dealt a fatal blow to an 
occupation man. (4) 


told us 


perhaps, a robin upon 


in County 


the 


daring, maive,~ saucy, and 


way to the fair. 


her lover there. (5) 


light? (6) 
9. % Two sour, 
our club. 
A ‘ good 
“hello there! 
% The moon so 
seems amiss, 
Yet the tyrant Goth sacked our town on such a 
night as this. (7) v. 
“Spare a coin. . 
picked up his bow. 


pettish gentlemen have lately joined 
receives a 


bright; 


evening sirs! ” 
? a snub. (7) 


large; the stars so 


. thank you sir ’—the old man 


Who recognised this beggar as the idol of years- 


ago? (5) 


% With her golden hair set in a bob, Lucy wends her 
No need to ask why she trips so lightly—she meets 


xx Was it real or just a dream when I awoke last night 
And saw a spectre cross my room borne on a shaft of 


snort, a 


nothing 


DOWN 
. %‘ Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, what saw you there on your 
visit to the Queen’s house? ” 


~ 


“All I saw there, beneath her majesty’s chair, was 
an under-nourished mouse! ” (3) 
An old proverb telis us, with preciseness and 
candour, 


What’s good for the goose is good for the gander. (7) 
%* A marauder raids my chickens—I count them every 


night. 
That fox skulks around the outhouse, lurking out of 
sight. (9) q 
5. %&I’m hoping my fifth wife will not prove to be 
As listless and moody as wife number three! (6) 
Eskimos in their igloos, bent on keeping warm 
Huddle ’neath their bear-skins like insects in a 
swarm, (8) 
%* Every man will agree that no matter what you do, 
_Disorder in your routine is very bad for you. (7) 
The placid air of a sleeping child can be so disarming, 
He snuggles there with his teddy-bear, and looks so 
sweet and charming. (6) 
%Adam and Eve in their garden were happy but (and 
meee s the rub) 
aradise was not perfect—there was no local tennis 
club, (8) 
x% The young boy king sat all alone— 
The last of his line to accede to the throne (6) (Dog) 
re They say wait *til May before casting a clout— 
When days are much warmer, and evenings draw 
out. (4) 
% The transformation scene . no fairy queen . . . oh, 
what shall we do? 
Only five minutes to go before trumpets blow 


heralding her cue! (5) 
3. Old King Cole was a merry old soul but on his 
conscience he had one guilt— 
He’d killed the cat which killed the rat which lived 
in the house that Jack built. (4) 
% Then round and round John Gilpin rode and, according 
to the chronicle, 
To the last, he gamely rode his mount tho’ his antics 
were most comical. (6) 
Behold our local hero! A strapping lad is he— 
As thin as a pipe cleaner; as tall as a young ree. (5) 


4. *&He ringed it on the calendar so that he'd e’er 
remember 
That day of woe and misery—that fateful tenth of 


September. (6) 
My great-aunt watches life go by, surrounded by 
her baubles. 
She is not the 
foibles. (6) 


Solution of No. 1.186 
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any 
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prize: G. Warrack 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


GENERAL 


Tuition by post for 
London University DEGREES 


@ A Degree of the University of London is a very valuable qualification and 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. Normally three 
OF EDUCATION—the certificate that opens the examinations have to be passed, but fwo only under certain conditions. Since 


door to ANY career. Taken under certain 
conditions, it is the hall-mark of a good 
general education, the first step to a degree, 
and exempts from most professional prelim- 


1887 U.C.C. has provided specially planned home study courses for Entrance, 
and the Intermediate and Final exams. in Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, 
Music, etc. The College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified 
graduate Tutors, Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments. 


inary exams, Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) | 4 BROSPECTUS containing full information. free from the Registrar, 


provides efficient postal tuition for the 


General Certificate Examinations of London, é U N i V E R § T y 

Oxford, Cambridge, the Northern Universities. 

snd others. Moderate fees, instalments, 

PROSPECTUS post free from C. D. Parker, Cc '@) R p E § Pp @) N D E N Cc E Cc '@) L L E G E 


M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 


of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi~ 
ness Management, Economics, Civi! Service. 


E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.V., 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book, 


Ordinary 

Writing at 

Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour of 
study. Much used as a practical time- 
saver by busy executives and profes- 
sional people. Can be typed or written 
at 100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 


fill up and 


7 ‘ 
word, and Speedwords can be used for fe : h : a Te 
all languages, Completely learned in 8 4 


lessons needing only 20 hours study. 


Warmly comménded by G. Bernard 


Shaw and Prof. Hogben. ‘ 
..A. HOLIDAYS 
or Shorthand by March 5 an éxtra mesure of °* 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating Rest. and Pleasure 

spare time study will give you mastery Join _up with your friends and visit one of 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton ts 76 Si or ae pe aaa 
Shorthand by March att you act scenery, good ee andieveyy comfort, 
promptly. There is then nothing new Excursions are’ arranged each week and terms 
to learn and regular practice builds up are moderate. You'll find all details in the 


= illustrated brochure, Send for it today! 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. : 


Thousands have made good with C.H.A. (Dept. E) 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this adyt. send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired), Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 
The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.10, 
92-93, Great Russell St.. London, W.C.1 


Cromwell Range 
Fallowfield 
MANCHESTER, 14 


Printed in England by Watcrlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British Broad 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
fis the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
+ = ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


JEANNE HEAL 
appeals for funds for Television 
for the Deaf, 8.25 p.m., Sunday, 
Feb. 8th, on the Home Service. 


DO HELP 


those sad people who live in 
silence, to see the world around 
them. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by JEANNE HEAL, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
105, GOWER STREET, W.C.1 


Be Proud of 
Your English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee paid 
for the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 

Here is a Course that gives unstinted 

personal service and that is being 

successfully studied by pupils in all 
walks of. life—so adaptable that it 
meets your needs as surely as if it had 
. heen specially designed for you. ; 

The interesting, Sesyorungerstend: 
lessons make English a _ fas€inating 
study. Even if you can give only an hour 
or two a week to the Course you will 
soon make encouraging progress, 

Write today to The Regént Institute 
(Dept. Z/391F), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of “ Word Mastery,” 
an informative prospectus. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION} 


=< 

Experience has taught 
me that this 13 an 
excelent Char gbhin 


Darker, colder days put a heavy load on your 
battery: parking lights, demisters, radio and 
constant starting are a drain. Good engine 
performance demands tip-top battery condition, 
so keep it full of life with the DAVENSET MODEL 
‘SH'’ and get quick, easy starting at all times. 
A compact charging unit for A.C. Mains 200/250 
volts to charge 6 volt or 12 volt batteries at 24 amps. 


Price: £5 17s. 6d. 


OAVENSET 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD., 
Davenset. Electrical Works, Leicester 


casting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. February 5, 1953 


m 


